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; LUCID IN TERVALS — 








“I’ve worked under the same boss for 20 
years.” 

“I can beat that—it’s my silver wedding 
next week!” 


Mabel—Wheén Harold grumbled that you 
~ did not give him any encouragement, what 
did you say? 

Madge—Why, I told him I preferred a 
man who didn’t need any. 


al 


Fond Father (to daughter)—Dear, I am 
happy to announce that young Tomson has 
asked for your hand. 

Daughter—But, papa, I don’t want to 
leave mamma. 

Fond. Father—Don’t let that bother you. 
You can take her with you. 


Old Scottish Householder—Maggie, ye 
_ ha’e served us faithfully for 25 years, an’ 
frae now on we will regard ye as a mem- 
ber of the family. As such, ye will receive 
na salary. 


Miss Flatt—I'm sorry you don’t think 
much of my voice, professor. The people 
next door say I ought-to go abroad te 
study. 

Professor—Yes, but I don’t live next door. 


Lawyer—I advise you to send this man 

a polite note and see what Happens. 

Client—All nen I'll do-it’. How do you 
spell “blackguard”? 
































Prospective Patron—You call your pic- 
ture “The Maiden’s Prayer.” Well, what is 
she praying for? 

Artist Schram—She’s praying that I may 
sell the picture, of >> Meg- 
gendorfer. 


Estelle—Ralph says he wouldn’t marry 
the nicest girl living. 
Doris—What a cheek! As if I’d have him! 


Asker—What struck yo you the first time 
you visited Chieago? 
Telier—A blackjack. 


Rastus—You’re the fourth gal Ah’ve tak- 
en home dis week dat Ah’ve had an ar- 
gument with. 

Mandy—But, you ain’t had to argue with 
me. . 

Rastus—No, but we ain’t home yit, either. 


Big Fat Woman—Thank you a thousand 
times for giving me the ride. 

Autoist (im new flivver)—Don’t thank 
me, madam, I just wanted to see if my car 
could do the hills with you. 


Simpson was on his deathbed and the 
doctor had been detailed to tell him there 
was no hope. “I hope you broke the news 
to him gently,” sobbed the tearful wife. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the physician briskly. 
“I told him if he had any bills‘to pay he’d 
better not wait till the first of the month.” 








Mrs. Sic made me promise not to tel 
it before she would tell it to me. - 
Mrs. Smith—Why, Mrs. McDougdi told 
me she wouldn’t tell a soul I had told her. 
Mrs. Jones—Never mind. I told hér I 
wouldn’t Aell you she had - told me you 
told her.’ 





-Music Teacher—Reggie, don’t you know 
what your mother sends you to me for? 

Reggie—Yes; for spite... She wants me 
to learn to play worse than the girl in 
the next house—London Humorist. 


A gentleman went into a store’ one day 
and asked to see a good grade of suspend- 
ers. The merchant showed him a pair 
and said, “These are the best I have.” 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “they won't 


. do, They are not strong enough.” 


\ 


“But,” continued the merchant, “they 
will cost you dled 25 cents. Surely, at 
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that price, a man ‘wouldn’t be losing ae 
“Not unless he lost his pants,” replied 
the. gentleman as he walked out. 


~ Helen—After the treatment I seem to be 
quite another woman. 

Mildred—Really. Then your husband 
must = very pleased. 


Mr, Newed (solicitously)—And how _do 
you get along with the butcher, darling? 

Mrs, Newed—Oh, splendidly! He’s such 
a generous man. When I order a four- 
pound joint he always sends one weighing 
six or seven. 7 


Clara—This morning’s paper says there’s 
a criminal wave in New York. 

Belle—Yes, and I know just the hair 
dresser they mean. 


“You Know Percy Jones? I lent him $10 
about a year ago, and I simply couldn”t 
get him to pay it back. Last week I heard 


he had started a debt-collecting agency, ~ 


so I thought it would be a good joke to 
write asking him to collect the $10 he owes 
me.” 

“Well?” 

“Now I’ve got a letter from him saying 
that he’s collected the $10 but that it was 
such hard work that he’s compelled to 
charge me a fee of $12. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


TAX RELIEF 18 NEARER 
Secretary of the Treasury Meilon has 
finally been won over to- President 
Coolidge’s idea of a retroactive income 
tax. cut. He seemed opposed to the 
plan at first—the White House an- 


» nouncement was so sudden and unex- 


pected—but now feels it preferable to- 
the permanent downward revision of 
the tax schedule demanded by the Dem- 
ocrats. Through Mr. Mellon’s entreaties, 
however; the original Coolidge propos-— 
al has been somewhat changed. 

An accumulated surplus of $300,000,- 
000 is expected to be in the treasury by 
the end of the fiscal year. Each side 
is determined to use it to lessen the tax- 
payer’s burden. ‘Though the conflict 
of ideas on the subject promises a warm 
fight, whatever may be the outcome the 
public is almost certain to profit. 

Mr. Coolidge originally. proposed a 
10 per cent refund from taxes on in- 
comes collected this year. But Secre- 
tary Mellon convinced the president 


- that it would be too, expensive and 


troublesome to the) governmennt to 
make the credit apply. to this year’s 
returns and suggested application of the 
plan to néxt year, on- payments due 
March 15 and June 15. This is the pres- 
ent tentafive plan. 

But Secretary Mellon went the chief 


~ executive’s offer one better—he sug-- 


gested increasing the credit to 12%. per 
cent. To this the president agreed. The 
Mellon -figure would affect taxpayers 
as follows: 

A married man having two depend- 
ents would not benefit unless his in- 
come was above $4000. An income of 
$5000 would mean a difference of about 
$1, one of $6000. a “credit” of $2.40, and 
one of $8000 about $5.50. Single men, 
gheording to income, would receive a 
credit of' $2 on a $3000 income, $3.50 
a $5000 income and $7 on $6000. 


The Coolidge idea, variously referred 
to as the “rebate,” “refund” and “cred- 
it” plan, cam hardly be called an ad- 
ministrative gesture. It seems to have 
evolved entirely at the White House, to 
the evident embarrassment of the treas- 
ury department. The latter, for a time, 
was plainly at a loss to explain how 
the surplus could be returned to the 
taxpayers in such a..fashion as the 
president proposed. However, this con-. 
fusion has since been ironed out. Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Mellon are both agreed 
that, pending a further test of the op- 
eration of the present tax law, it would 
be unwise to make any, changes in per- 
manent rates. Besides, they feel that 
the approaching short session of con- 
gress is not the one to tinker with a 
new schedule. In other words, the re- 
fund would be only a temporary relief, 


~— 


- The president is eareful-to link it up 


with his eeonomy policy. 

Members of Congress are returning to 
Washington with allisorts. of schemes, 
ideas of their own or of their constitu- 
ents, for “improving” the Coolidge pro- 
posal. A move which seems to. have 
ohfstned considerable backing aims to 
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Tax Burden Summarized 


Taxes have more than.trebled in 
10 years. 

They take 12% cents of each earned 
dollar. 

Over $8,000,000,000 is now raised by 
all forms of taxation, 

Today tax apportionment, based 
on a population of “115,000,000, 
amounts to $71 per -person as com- 
pared to $57 for each-of the nation’s 
63,000,000 inhabitants. in 1890. 7 

While national taxes decrease, state 
and local taxes increase. In 1921 the 
federal. government collected 60 per 
cent of all taxes; today it is respon- 
sible for only 33 per cent of the total 
tax burden. 

During the last fiseal year Uncle 
Sam ..collected ‘$2,600,000,000 in taxes, 
of which amount is ncaa ‘was 


on incomes. 
About 4,500,000- s pay federal 
§ income” tax. The show one 


possible billionaire (either Ford or 

- Rockefeller, with the odds favoring 

the latter) ‘and 73 millionaires, 
Lesser incomes are as follows: 


$500,000. to: $1,000,000. . 240 
$100, 000: to, $500,000 ee jm 
3 Oo eeeeeveee 
+ $10,000 to $50,000,......... 235,172 
$5,000 - to $10,000... .e6..... 
$4,000 to $5,000...éi%..,.+. 553,096 
$3,000 to $4,000........ -.-- 1,051,346 
$2,000 to $3,000............ 2°308, 
$1,000 to $2,000............ 2,350,494 


The seven leading federal taxpay- 
ing states are: New York, with $733,- 

} 072,365; Pennsylvania, $251,982,600; 
-{ Mithigan, $225,455,226; Illinois, $216,- | 
514,959; North we $192,218,231 ; 
Ohio, 3155, 494,482, and California, 
$134,841,398. Wyoming is low with 
only $15,094,000. 


f 
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repeal the tax on autos. But the ad- 
ministration feels that the auto is still 
a luxury on which users can well afford 
to make a return.- It will fight all efforts 
to abolish this item. The auto tax has 
been a Democratic target for some time. 
The Democrats want to cut taxes by 
least® $325,000,000. They wotld do 
this by reducing the tax en corpora- 
tions from 13% to 11 per cent, repealing 
excise taxes.and modifying the tobacco 
tax and surtaxes-on individual incomes 
between ‘$30,000 and $90,000. Such a 
plan- has been worked out by Senator 
Simmons of North Carolina and Repre- 
sentative Garner of Texas. . 
Even among Republicans there are 
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some who oppose the Coolidge plan. 
Senator McNary of Oregon thinks that 
any surplus should be used either to 


-reduce-the national debt or for need- 


ed improvements such as waterways 
and roads. Senator Lenroot, df Wis- 
consin, insurgent, claims the refund 
scheme would benefit c6rporations and 
big business men more than it does the 
small fry. He favors either the McNary 
plan or a one-year. tax reduction effec- 
tive in 1928. Senator Smoot of Utah 
is not entirely committed to the Cool- 
idge plan. Some-opponents who have 
studied the proposal say the average 
refund to all corporations would be 


about $675 to only $9 for an individual. ~ 


They point out that a married man 
earning $4000 a year would get nothing 
.. back, but that a corperation earning the 
same amount would get $25. 

“We are now at a very high tide of 
prosperity,” comments Secretary Mel- 
lon. “There is no reason to expect at 
this time a marked reaction, but before 
determining that permanent tax_reduc- 


tion can be had we must have reason- 


able assurance of a continued flow from 
the sources from which our revenue 
is obtained.” 

By congress adopting the modified 
Coolidge policy, he thinks the country 
could end the fiscal year by taking 
from taxpayers only sufficient money to 
earry Out the essential program of the 
government. “In such a way,” he adds, 
“we will not have handicaped the fi- 
nances of the government for the future 
by adopting a permanent reduction of 
taxes which in lean years might proye 
_ inadequate to.our needs. With the 
treasury and the taxpayer both pro- 
tected, we can fairly await further ex- 
perience under the revenue act of 1926.” 

Secretary Mellon thinks it possible 
that the treasury surplus for the next 


fiscal year may not amount to more ~ 


than $50,000,000. For that reason both 
he and President Coolidge desire the 
existing revenue law to be left as it 
stands. But any kind of a surplus is 
welcome. At the time the last tax cut 
‘was made the president feared a $100,- 
000,000 deficit by the end of the ‘same 
fiscal year. , 


CHRISTMAS HEALTH SEALS 

The sale of Christmas seals to help 
the war. against the white plague goes 
back to 1907 when the National Tu- 
berculosis Association financed a small 
hospital in Delaware by $3000 through 
such means. Within 20 years this un- 
dertaking, now the chief support of 
1500 national, state and local tubercu- 
losis associations, has grown to be a 
$5,000,000 charity. It has become the 
means for creating preventative work 
in hospitals, schools, clinics and homes, 
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It has established 700 sanatoriums and 


hospitals with beds for ‘nearly 70,000 


-patients, mcre than 1000 open air 


schools and over 600 clinics and, in ad- 


“dition, has paid nearly 12,000 public 


health nurses. The little penny stickers 
also make possible some children’s 


camps, nutrition classes and special 


campaigns such as “baby week” etc. 
The National Tuberculosis Associa- 

tion explains that all but five per cent 

of the seal sale money is spent in the 


-communities in which raised. The five 
‘per cent goes to the national body 


which acts as a clearing house for in- 
formation, supplies etc. 


CRISIS IN MEXICANSITUATION 

A new exchange of notes betwéen the 
United States and Mexico ended in Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg warning our 
southern neighbor that unless she re- 
spects the rights of American citizens 
“in their entirety” we will withdraw 
our recognition of Mexico. 

Disagreement over Mexico’s retroac- 
tive and confiscatory land and oil laws 
is responsible. Trouble has been brew- 
ing for some time. The showdown will 
come next month when the moot laws 
are scheduled to go into effect. Mexico 
refuses to modify its position in the 
matter unless the United States can 
show specific violations of interna- 
tional law by the operation of the new 
statutes. ; 

Withdrawal of American recognition 
‘would undoubtedly mean the downfall 
of the Calles regime. The rumble of 
revolt is already heard below’ the Rio 
Grande. At the present time the United 
States has an embargo on shipment of 
arms to. any faction in Mexico other 
than the nominal government. Removal 
of this ban would. be a hard blow to 
Calles. The Catholics are especially 
bitter at Mexico’s religious policy. 

Central America has now been drawn 
into the dispute. There are rumors of 
a-Mexican-fostered bolshevist plot. It 
is said that filibustering expeditions to 
Nicaragua and Guatemala left Mexican 














The danger of mistaken identity while per- 
forming raids led the New Jersey federal 
ps? Ron unit F iarkc its men * uniform. But Pro- 

ministrator Reeves, hearing that 


+ ardor planned to “get” the uniformed 


men, ordered wearers to return to “civies.” 
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ports apparently with official conni- 
vance. Our state department has in- 
formation that Mexican arms and army 
officers have been fighting with the Ni- 
caraguan liberals. The United States 
has protested Mexico’ s “interference” 
in Nicaraguan and “Guatemalan politi- 
cal affairs. 

Mexico is more than ever convinced 
that American oil interests are at the 
bottom of her continual bickerings with 


Washington. As far as Nicaragua and 


Guatemala are concerned, she feels that 
the United States is equally guilty of 
interference. Her attitude is that she 
has as much at stake in Central America 
as the United States and is working to 
develop her sphere of influence there, 
just as is the United States. However, 
Mexico denies any efficial participation 
in Nicaraguan and Guatemalan trou- 
bles. She admits that trouble makers 
may have aided the warring factions, 
but says it is unable te oppose any pri- 
vate enterprise any more than the 
United States is able to keep former 
President -de la Huerta of Mexico from 
speaking and campaigning throughout 
the United States in fomenting rebel- 
lion in Mexico. 

Mexico thinks our protest against in- 
terference in Nicaragua especially in- 
consistent. It points out that in cham- 
pioning the cause of Adolfo Diaz we 
saw him’ made president in a manner 
contrary to Nicaragua’s constitution. It 
says American arms and men aided Diaz 
and further-avers that American busi- 
ness interests dictate Nicaragua’s gov- 
ernment. Official interfererfce came in, 
according to the Mexican -viewpoint, 


‘when Admiral Latimer, orig by 


American warships at Blyefields, ’for- 
mally ordered Gen. Moncada, rebel lead- 
er, to lay down his arms. Mexico thinks 
it significant that it was not until 
Diaz was $worn in as president that he 
made his appeal to the United States to 
save Central Ameriea from the “reds,” 
at the same time dickering for an Amer- 
ican loan of $6,000,000 for his govern- 
ment. Mexico refuses to recognize Diaz. 

Mexico points tc the long presence 
of U. S. marines at Bluefields as another 
example of American- “interference.” 
Former President Obregon declares this 
is. “a-shameful violation of the sover- 
eignty of Nicaragua.” A Nicaragtan ap- 
peal, voiced by way of Mexico City, asks 
the American people te eease “obstruct- 
ing the expression of the popular will 
in Nicaragua.” . 


Mexico traces the “red” scare to the 
door of our state department. Ever 
since Secretary Kellogg barred Mme. 
Kollontai from passing through the 
‘United States on her way to her new 
post as Russian ambassador at Mexico 
City, according to the Mexican view- 
point, the American state department 
has gone out of its way to Stress the 
evils of sovietism in suporting its ex- 


. Clusion policy. Mexico explains that 
her reception of Mme. Kollontai is noth- ~ 


ing unusual; she is only one of the many 
soviet envoys sent to Mexico since the 
latter recognized the Russian govern- 
ment. 


On the other hand, the United States 
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scents-a communist plot in Mexico’s 
confiscation of alien property, her treat- 


ment of religions and other of her off-— 


cial acts. Our government has taken 
no official cognizance of Mexico’s reli- 
gious policy, holding that to be a purely 
domestic issue, but the genefal trend of 
events below the border cannot help 
but be ‘associated with Russia’s nation- 
alization scheme and the work ofbolshe- 
vist influence. If for no cther thing, 
the Monroe doctrine makes it impera- 
tive for us to look after Central Amer- 





Secretary Kellogg who fears that reds are 
using Mexico to foster bolshevism in Cen- 
tral. America. 


ica, it is argued. The state department| 
explains that Bluefields is a neutral zone 
and that marines are kept there to pro- 
tect not only American but foreign in- - 
terests during the periodic disturbances. 
The only reason we recognized the ¢ 
Obregon government in 1923, following 
a long period of non-recognitiow, was on 
the assurance that American property 
rights-in Mexico would be respected. If 
Mexico does not stick to the mutual 
agreement reached at that time, Secre- 
tary Kellogg says further official rela- 
tions with Mexicoare noonger possible. 


AN AIRPLANE ANNIVERSARY 
In asking congress to appropriate 
$100,000 for the erection of a memorial 
to the Wright brothers, pioneers in avi- 





mi ation, Rep. Warren (Dem.) of N. C., may 


revive the unfortunate controversy over 
whether the Wright machine or the one 
invented by Prof. Samuel P. Langley 
was “capable” of making the first suc- 
cessful flight. 

Twenty-three years inna: 17, 
1903, to be exact—the Wrights success- 
fully flew an airplane in experiments 
among the sand dunes near Kitty Hawk 


«on the North Carolina coast. They 


claimed it was the first man-carrying 


‘air machine in the world, That is why 


Oryille Wright, surviving brother, took 
exception to a card on Langley’s re- 
stored “aerodromo” at the Smithsonian 
Institution that read: “The first man-- 
carrying aeroplane in the history of the 
world capable of sustained free flight.” 

It is freely admitted that the Wrights 
made the first successful flight but it is 


‘ 
‘ 
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disputed whether the Langley machine, 


which antedates the Wrights’, was “ca- 


-pable” of the same performance. Last 


summer Orville Wright threatened to 

place the original Wright. machine on 

permanent exhibition in England. Hé 

resented. it that the Smithsonian Insti- 

tution allowed changes to be made in 

the original Langley machine so that.it 

could fly in 1914 after early disappoint- 

ments. The National Aeronautic Asso- 

ciation rallied to- Wright but a special 

committee upheld the claim for the 

Langley machine. Wright was dared 

to a-test but declared that a test would 

not be fair because the original Langley 

model has undergone radical changes. 

He suggested an investigation by “im- 

partial experts.” 

* Orville Wright is now 55 years old. 
He is unmarried. Wilbur Wright died 
in 1912 from typhoid fever, Prof. Lang- 
ley, noted. as an astronomer, would 
probably be'surprised at and deplore 
the controversy. He died in 1906. 


DICTIONARY OF AVIATION TERMS 


. Coining of new words is keeping pace 
with the development of aeronautics. 
It has resulted in the National Advisory 
Committee fer Aeronautics compiling a 
dictionary of aviation terms. Though. 
intended primarily as a nomenclature 
for the profession and industry, some. 
of the “airy” definitions may prove in- 
teresting to the layman. For instance, 
the new work clashes with the ordinary 
dictionary by declaring that “dirigible” 
should not be used as a noun to indicate 
an airship. Its definition is: “Dirigible 
—that can be directed; steerable, as a 
dirigible balloon.” 

“Aeroplane” is now obsolete; “air- 
plane” is preferred. “Aviator” and 
“aviatrix” are dropped in favor of 
“pilot,” regardless of sex. “Aerodrome” 
gives way to “airport.” Three types 
‘airships are recognized—rigid, non- 
rigid and semi-riztid. “Aviction” and 
“aeronautics” are not synonyr:ous. The 
latter is the “science and art pertaining 
to the flight of aircraft” while. aviation 
is the “art of operea‘ing heavier-than- 
air craft.” A new word—“aerostation” 
—is added, meaning the “art of op< rat- 
ing aerostats.” -And “aerosta‘’:,” is 
another word for lighter-than-air craft. 

But enough! The layman’s mind 
would probably become still more cén- 
fused by a definition of “valve petti- 
coat,” “air scoop,” “crow’s foot,” “left- 
hand engine,” “nurse balloon” etc. 


WHITE HOUSE ALTERATIONS 


The upper portion of the White House 

- is to be completely rebuilt. Fora long 
time the roof and its- supports. have 

worried those entrusted with the presi- 

dent’s safe-keeping. Every time it 

snows laborers have to keep the roof 

«lear because any additional weight 








_ might cause a collapse. Even the tank 


which supplies the executive mansion 
with water was recently taken down 
as an added precaution. 

. When the idea of replacing the pres- 
ent , copper roof was broached some 
time ago there was much comment be- 
cause the cost of a new one was estima- 





The famous “Y” bridge i is one of the ok 
est possessions of Zanesville, Ohio. . It is 

said to be the only one of its kind in this 
country. It spans the Muskingum river. 








ted at $500,000. But according to present 
plans, the entire cost of alterations at 
the White House will be within $350,- 
000. Congress appropriated $375,000, 
but $25,000 of that amount is for rental 
of a temporary residence for the presi- 
dent during the six months fecessary 
to complete the work.. He has been 
offered the use of the {ixteenth street 
mansion built by Mrs. John B. Hen- 
derson as a home for the vice-president 
but refused by the latter because it 
would be too expensivé to keep up. The 
president, however, prefefs to be more 
centrally located and will probably put 
up at one of the downtown hotels—po$- 
sibly the New Willard where he lived 
while vice-president. 

The sécond oe Page third floor 
and attic of the White e will be. de- 
molished. The present roof is;support- 
ed by wooden trestles erected in 1815 
after the White House was burned 
by the British. All of. these will be 
supplanted by steel girders. The new 
roof will be of slate. A new water heat- 
er and a vacuum cleaning system will 
be among other improvements. Thé old 
roof is said to have been damaged to 
some extent by the Roosevelt boys roll- 
er skating on it while their father was 
president. 


RULES ON DOUBLE JEOPARDY 

The constitution declares in its body. 
of amendments known as the bill of 
rights: “Nor shall any person be sub- 
ject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb.” 

Doras Herbert and co-defendants con- 

tended that Louisiana’s courts could 
not try them for violating the state dry 
Trw because they were already under 
feceral indictment for the same offense. 
Their appeal finally wended its way to 
the. federal supreme: court which, by 
unanimous decision, held that-the plea 
of double jeopardy cannot be invoked 
in such a case and reaffirmed the right 
of federal government and state to pros- 
“ecute when an offense has-been com- 
mitted against both authorities. 

What can and cannot be done in dry 
law cases was further defined in other 
decisions. The court, with three mem- 
bers dissenting, decided an appeal from 
Washington and another from Alabama 
in holding that an auto, even if’ bought 
on the instalment plan, can be forfeited 
whether operated. by the owner or 
someone else, In a Rhode Island case 
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the court held that boats as well as 
autos seized by local authorities can be 
turned over to the federal government 
in the absence of confiscatory state 


laws. 
In affirming the right of Euclid, Ohio, 


‘to enforce its ordinance. regulating the 


erection of buildings the court upholds 
the zoning system in nearly 450 cities 
with 30,000,000 persons. Public utili- 
ties are entitled to a return of not less 
than seven per cent on their invest- 
ment, the court decided in upholding an 
injunction against higher water rates 
in Indianapolis. An agreement between 
Chicago mill work manufacturers and 


the local carpenters’ union under which — 


the latter would not install non-union 
made materials was declared a viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust act. 

The court also’ ruled that corpora- 
tions holding patents on products have 
a right to fix sales prices, that corpo- 
rations doing business outside the 
states in which organized can be treat- 
ed like domestic corporations for the - 
purpose of taxation, that the federal 
trade commission is without authority 
to keep packing interests from adding 
to their properties, that debts contract- 
ed in German marks before the war 
can be repaid in marks regardless of 
the rate of exchange, and that debts 
owed U. S. citizens can be collected 
from seized alien property. 


NORFOLK-COLON FLIGHT 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur’s ban 
on “stunt” flying was temporarily lifted 
to enable adventurous naval airmen to 
attempt a non-stop hop from Norfolk, 
Va., to Colon, Panama, (2060 miles). As 
in the case of the San Francisco-Hawaii 
flight (1850 miles), the result was just 
short of success. A plane in charge of 
Lieut.-Commander Bartlett after 10 
hours of flight was forced down by fuel 
exhaustion at the Isle of Pines, 1185 
miles from Norfolk. Obtaining gas, he 
flew the rest of the distance (875 miles) 
‘to Colon without mishap. A companion 
plane developed oil trouble 200 miles 
beyond the -Isle of Pines and had to 
descend in the Caribbean. The planes 
used on the Hawaiian and Panama 
flights were of the PNtype. The flights 
were intended to demonstrate how 
quickly planes could be rushed to out- 
lying possessions in time of war. 


SEMINOLES. WANT CITIZENSHIP 

The United States subdued the Semi- 
noles of Florida in 1842, but only after 
seven years of warfare that cost our 
government 1500 lives and $10,000,000. 
These spirited Indians still refused to 
admit our sovereignty and insisted that 
they were an independent nation. This 
was the situation until the other day 
when 300 Seminoles, survivors of the 
once populous Florida tribe, expressed 
a desire to become American citizens. 
The formal note to President Coolidge 
is signed by Chief Tony Tomnty. 

A congressional act formally granted 
the Seminoles citizenship but many at- 
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tempts to induce the Indians to take the ‘ 


oath-of allegiance proved unavailing, In 
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Offering peace-Chief Tommy makes one 
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stipulation— that his fellows be left un- 
molested. The Seminoles have long pro- 
tested enforced removals to other In- 
dian reservations. This was done, it 
was said, to guard against further trou- 
bie. About 3000 Seminoles are now in 
Oklahoma. 

The Seminole “nation” was set up in 
1750 by two bands of Creek Indians. 
The Seminoles were hostile to the col- 
onists in the Revolution, affiliated them- 
selves with the Spaniards in 1793 and 
fought against the United States in 1812. 
Living in the Everglades, they offered 
a refuge to runaway Negro slaves and 
themselves possessed slaves. In 1818 
Gen. Jackson incurred the Indians’ 
-wrath by an unethical capture of two 
chiefs whom he hanged. By a treaty 
made-~-in 1823 the Seminoles are sup- 
posed to have agreed to give up their 
territory for a consideration, but an at- 
tempt to remove them in 1835 caused a 
second war. 

Only by an act of perfidy on the part 
of the Americans was Chief Osceola cap- 
tured. Friendly pretensions by Gen. 
Jessup brought the chief to the Amer- 
ican gamp_under protection of a flag of 
truce® He was seized, sént to Fort Moul- 
trie, S. C.j and there died in 1839 of a 
broken ‘heart. Col. (afterwards Presi- 
dent) Taylor finally bested the Semi- 
noles in battle, 


GOULD ELECTED IN MAINE 


Retention of a Republican numerical, 
if not actual, control of the senate of 
the 70th congress-{which meets in De- 
cember of next year) was assured by 
the election of Arthur R. Gould ovef 
Fulton J. Redman, Democrat, in Maine’s 
special election to fill the uncompleted 
term of the late Senator Fernald, ex- 
piring in 1931. 

Mr. Gould’s victory gives the G. O. P. 
48 seats in the senate, or one more than 
the Democrats. But -the balance of 
power is still a moot question. It is 
doubtful if the Republicans can hold 
their increasing number of “insurgents” 
in line. Party anxiety is evinced-by the 
invitation to its expelled “rebels” to 
come back into the fold. Even 48 votes 
is one less than a majority, due to the 
fact that there is one Farmer-Labor sen- 
ator (Shipstead of N. Dak.). Even sup- 
posing that the Republicans could con- 
trol all the senators that wear that label 
—which is improbable—Shipstead might 
cast his vote with the Democrats.. This 
would result in-a tie that-only Vice- 
President Dawes’s deciding vote as 
presiding officer of the senate could 
untangle. 

From present indications, the house 
of the 70th congress will be divided as 
follows: 237 Republicans, 195 Demo- 





“erats, two Farmer-Labor and one So- 


cialist. One seat is still undecided. 
The Maine result was anticipated, de- 
spite the slush and bribe scandal. A 
charge that Gould spent $8000 in the 
primary, exceeding the $1500 legal limit, 
was made by the Rev. A. F. Leigh, said 
to be connected with the Ku Klux Klan. 
Gov. Brewster, who is state Republican 
leader by reason of his re-election in 
the regular election, surprised some Re- 
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publicans by opposing Gould’s election. 
Secretary of State Ball of Maine, who 
examined the complaint, ruled that ex- 
cessive primary expenditures had not 
been proved. - 

Mr. Redman (a lawyer defeated by 
Fernald in 1924) revived an old-charge 
involving alleged payment by Mr. 
Gould in 1918 of $100,000 to the then 
premier of New Brunswick in connec- 
tion with a railroad deal. Gould, who 
is president of the Aroostook Valley 
railroad, said the money wa? a gift by 
business associates to a New Brunswick 
political party without his knowledge. 
The New Brunswick supreme court, he 
said, found no evidence ef bribery. The 
national Klan body denied taking part 
in the Maine contest. Senator Butler 
championed Mr. Gould’s cause after 
Secretary Hoover had canceled a speak- 
ing engagement in his behalf. 


MOVIES AID VISUAL EDUCATION 


The Eastman Kodak Co. is preparing 
50 special films to aseertain whether 
movies ¢an supplant or at least supple- 
ntent textbooxs in the classroom, This 
is the first step in an experiment which 
will continue for two years, and util- 
ize public schools in New York, Roch- 
ester, Springfield, Newton, Atlanta, 
Winston-Salem, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles and 
San Francisee. The special films have 














A $25,000 memorial to the late Champ 
Clark, former speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives who contested Woodrow Wil 
son for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion in 1912, stands on the lawn of the coun- 
ty courthouse at Bowling Green, Ma. In 
dedicating the life-size figure, Senator Reed 
of Mo. referred to Clark as “a soldier upon 
the battle fields of liberty, his sword used 
only in defense of human rights; his shield 
the constitution of the United, States; his 
armor the justice of his cause and his weap- 
ons the spears of logic, the javelins of satire, 
the shafts of ridicule and the smile of humor.” 
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to do with geography, health and gen- 
eral science. It is part of the mdve to 
broaden the visual education idea to in- 
clude moving pictures. 


- News Notes 


_1926 Prosperous Year. Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover’s annual report de- 
clares the present year one of the most 
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prosperous on record and says our” 


standard of living is now the highest 
in the country’s history. 


White Star Line Sold. The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co. of England has bought 
the White Star Line (500,000 tonnage). 
from the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine, an American concern. The $35,- 
000,000 received from the sale will be 
used to buy American ships. The Amer- 
ican. concern originally bought the 
White Star Line to fly the American flag 
but ran afoul of the law that prohibits 
transfer of British-built ships to Amer- 
ican registry. 


Weds Wife’s Twin Sister.. Three chil- 
dren of Mayor Nichols of Boston par- 


- 


ticipated in the ceremony at the mar- ~ 


riage of their father to Miss Carrie Wil- 
liams, twin sister of their late mother. 


Airplane Stunt Fails. Sir Alan Cob- 
ham, who flew from England to Aus- 
tralia and back, is visiting this country. 
He planned to fly from a steamship in 
New York harbor in a “moth” airplane 
to demonstrate how mail could be rush- 
ed ashore from ineoming liners but the 
water was so rough he had to land by 
the gangplank. 


President Radio “Fan.” President 
Coolidge dropped his work to listen in 
over the- White Mouse radio to the 
Army-Navy football game at Chicago. A 
Mississippian sent kim a raccoon, but 
never having eaten such an animal the 
president preferred te send it to the 
ZOO. 

Ban on Chinese Lily. The government 
has placed a ban on further importa- 
tions of the Chinese Water lily or nar- 
cissus beeause destructive insects have 
been found in the bulbs. 


Power of the Parden. Gov. “Ma” Fer- 
guson of Texas has issued 1600 pardons 
during her regime as compared with 
nine by Gov. Nellie Ross of Wyoming, 


Bicker Over Spirit Message. “Natcha 
Rambova,” screen name of the former 
Mrs. Rodolph Valentino( Winifred Hud- 
nut), said she had received a spirit mes- 
sage from the dead film idol in which he 
said he was in heaven and about to be- 
come a movie actor. Because it refused 
to confirm Valentino’s earthly engage- 
ment to Pola Negri, the latter placed 
little credence in the supposed message. 
Even Jean Acker, first divorced wife of 
Valentino, was skeptical. 


Lincoln Letters to College. A collec- 
tion of 500 Lincoln letters was present- 
ed Brown university, Providence, R. I, 
by former students including John D. 
Rockefeller jr. In one letter Lincoln 
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refers to Grant as “a very copious work- 
er and fighter, but very meager writer 
or telegrapher.” 


Annie Oakley’s Husband Dies. Frank 
Butler, husband of-the late “Annie Oak- 
ley,” champion; woman rifle shot, sur- 
vived his wife by only three weeks. 


Women Run Paper. The Hall-Mills 
murder case, “Peaches” Browning, Ai- 
mee “Semple ‘McPherson and “King” 
Benjamin Purnell were eliminated from 
news that appeared in the Omaha Bee 
on the day the Omaha Woman’s Club 
ran the paper. Scare heads were “kill- 
ed” and religious and educational news 
was played up. 


Ban Co-Eds’ Smoking. Smoking by 
women is-due to a desire to be “naugh- 
ty” and “daring”-and not to a liking 
-for the weed, decla.‘ed President Kleins- 
mid of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia in announcing a ban on smok- 
ing by girl students. 


Mothers Oppose Aviation. Culver. mil- 
itary academy has returned to the gov- 
ernment seven planes loaned that in- 
stitution for its aviation school with the 
explanation that protests of timid moth- * 
ers made abolishment of the course nec- 
essary. 


- ‘ 

Hit Parent-Teachers. The North Car- 
olina branch of the American Legion 
sees a “red” influence in activities of 
the Parent-Teacher associations and the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ. . 
The veterans think these organizations 
are spreading “pacifism.” The organiza- 
tions retort that they are we opposing 
“militarism.” 


Coolidge Gets Picture. While in Kan- 
sas_ City President Coolidge admired a 
copper etching of himself that hung in 
the presidential suite of the Hotel Presi- 

- dent. Judge Reeves, in whose court re- 
ceivership of the hostelry is pending, 
authorized shipmtent of the picture to - 
the White House as a gift. 


Smokes Denied Ministers. The North 
Georgia Methodist conference at Atlan- 
ta voted to bar all ministers from mem- 
bership who do not take a pledge to ab- 
stain from using tobacco. 


Farmers Rap Jardine. Secretary Jar- 
dine has allowed the agricultural de- 
partment to become subordinate to the 
commerce department, the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation charges in 
urging a searching congressional inves- 
tigation of this “national scandal.” 


Stress’ Plane Shortage. The army’s 
air fleet has dwindled from 7000 planes 
.in 1922 to 1500 today, according to: the 
annual report of Maj.-Gen. Patrick, chief 
“of the army air service. He says only 
600 planes are immediately available 
for war and points out that in the com- 
mercial use of aircraft the United States 
is still lagging behind Burope. 


Alabama Governor Arrested. Gov. 
Brandon of Alabama;-whose voice is 
well known to radio fans_because of its 
(thunderous utterance of “Twenty-four_ 

votes for Un-der-wood!” at the last 
Democratic national convention, was 


/ 
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arrested with nine other men in a sher- 


iff’s raid on a fishing camp near Bay 
Minnette, Ala. Liquor was said to have 
been found in their possession, Bran- 
don, a dry, declared. it was a political 
frame-up. ~ 


Choose 12 “Greatest” Heroes. A vot- 
ing contest participated in by high- 
school students in this country and 
abroad to choose the 12 “greatest world 
heroes” resulted in selections in the 
order named: Louis Pasteur, Abraham 
Lincoln, Christopher Columbus, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Wood- 








The psy lake with waterfall pe ae 

was discovered by navy flyers engaged in 

making a survey of Alaska. This as yet 

unnamed body of water lies inland. The 
falls are 1500 feet high. 


—_— 


row Wilson, Florence Nightingale, Joan 
of Arc, Socrates, Johann: Gutenburg, 
David Livingston and George Stephen- 
son. 











What is a Saxophone? A Chicago firm 
was hailed before the U. S. customs 


court at New York because it imported 


saxophones as “oys. » The court said 
saxophones were musical instruments, 
nothwithstanding arguments to the con- 
trary. eal 


Miss Wright Weds. Miss Katherine 
Wright, who aided her brothers perfect 
the airplane, was married to Harry 
Haskell, associate editor of. the Kansas 


City Star, at Oberlin, Ohio. Miss Wright 


helped support Orville and Wilbur 
while they worked on their invention. 


Women Reject Cotton Plea. A-pledge 


binding women to wear cotton apparel, 
urged as an aid in the cotton situation, 
was enthusiastically rejected by the 
Texas Federation of \Women’s Clubs. 
Silk and near-silk are too comfortable 
and convenient to give up, it was 
argued. “Women will never go back 
to cotton,” one speaker declared. 


School Homework Issue. Parents of 
Washington, D. C., children overwhelm- 
ingly registered opposition to the pro- 
posal that school homework be dis- 
pensed with. Speaking in a church in 
the capital city Mrs. Marietta Johnson 
of Fairhope, Ala., said home studies 
made children cheat, quarrel with their 
parents and lose sleep. 


Want Frazier in Party. The G. O. P., 
realizing that senate control is at stake, 
has invited insurgents back to the fold. 
Senator Watson’ of ‘Ind., assistant Re- 
publican leader, is especially active in 










"* 
pleading forgiveness for Senater Fra- 
zier of N. Dak., one of théose read out 


of the party following the 1924 elec- 
tions, 


Visions Woman President. “The time 
will come when we wilf have a woman 
president,” predicted Mrs. Bertha Lan- 
dis, mayor of Seattle, in addressing the 
Illinois League of Women Voters. 


Meredith Declines. Former Secretary 
of Agriculture Meredith says he is not 
a candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. He claims Iowa 
has “comparatively little sentiment” for 
Gov. Smith of N. Y. and booms McAdoo. 


Cities Exchange Po Power. As a practi- 
cal demonstration of the. development 
of power systems, Chicago and Boston 
exchanged their electricity. For one 
night Boston plants supplied the Windy 
City with light, while plants in Chicago 
shot power for Boston’s illuminations. 


- This is the first timé power has been ex- 


changed on such a big scale, it is said. 


Taft Statement Protested. “The ad- 
ministration of criminal law in the 
Untited States is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion.” This statement, attributed to 
Chief Justice Taft, appears in a Harvard 
publication. The New York Bar Asso- 
ciation protests its circulation because 
“it was made before Taft became chief 
justice” and because it tends to bring 


“reproach and discredit” to the nation. 


Ex-Maharaja Visits. The former 
Maharaja of Indore, one of the richest 
men in India, is visiting this country as 
a guest of Mrs. J. Miller and the latter’s 
daughter, Miss Nancy Miller of Seattle. 
The East Indian had to abdicate his 
throne because of a scandal over a 
Nautch dancer. tet 


. Wants Public Utility Inquiry. Brof. 
William Z. Ripley of Harvard whose at- 
tacks on certain, practices of big busi- 
ness have been aired in the Pathfinder, 
now wants a federal investigation of 
light and power companies. He scents 
unwarranted concentration of power 
and temptation to “prestidigitation, — 
double-shuffling, hornswoggling and 
skullduggery.” 


A Mixed Affair. Port Huron, Mich., 
had the unique spectacle of a Negro 
héisting a flag en a pole presented to a 
Methodist church by a Jew and dedi- 
cated by a Catholic priest. 


‘Planes to be Tagged, Under a new 
law, the commerce department is mak- 
ing,a census of the 5000 flying machires 
in this country and will shortly tag and 
number them in the same way that the 
government does motorboats. It will 
soon be that a pilot can be arrested if 
his machine doesn’t bear its license 
number prominently displayed. 


A NEW OIL LAMP FREE 
Burns 94% Air 


M.T.Johnson,609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il., 
theinventor ofa wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user ineach 
locality who will help introduce it. Write 
him for particulars. Agents wanted.—aAdv. 
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He Tells How Things Look in the Old World 





A Diet of Moss 


Much of the color of the rocks in Ice- 
land is due to lichens that grow freely. 
One of these lichens is called “Ice- 
land moss.” This--moss, after being 
boiled to take out its_bitter taste, , is 
used as food by many poor people. It 
is dried, made into cakes and eaten with 
milk. Formerly it was used in many 
countries as a medicine, for dyspepsia 
and other stomach troubles, but faith 
in it has waned in recent years and the 
market for it has largely disappeared. 

No timber can be produced in‘ this 
desolate land—practically the only 
trees being stunted birches. The bark 
- and wood of these birches are used in 
various ways, however. Many of the 
houses are roofed with bark as a first 
layer, turf or sod being placed on the 
bark, and stones being added to hold 
the whole thing down. The sod contin- 
ues to grow more or less and this crude 
sort of roof lasts many years. I have 
seen such turf roofs in many countries, 
including -reland, Norway, Germany 
and Italy, as well as our own West. 

Though the summer is short, the sun 
is warm and we must remember that in 
these far northern chimes the days are 
much longer than in our latitudes. This 
means that the growing period is great- 
ly lengthened and travelers marvel at 
the rapid growth made by plant life. 
The narrow strips of soil at the foot 
of the mountains burst into color in 
early spring with buttercups, harebells 


and other wild flowers—but daisies are - 


missing. Thyme is common and this 
and other herbs are used as a substitute 
for t®&. Vegetables and fruits play a 
very small part in the regimen of the 
Icelanders. They use considerable rice, 
imported from countries to which they 
send their fish and other products. 
If Vikings Had Settled America 


_ Did you ever think how different 
things might have been if they had been 
different? What if the Norsemen had 
followed up their discovery of America, 
in the 10th century, by exploring and 
developing this hemisphere, instead of 


letting Columbus and his followers do/ 


it five centuries later? Think how the 
whole future of the western world, and 
the entire world, might have been 
changed. 
* Now, while I have you in my power 
I am going to ram a little history doWn 
your throat—but I will garnish it with 
a few select dates and I hope at least 
it will not choke you. We have all 
heard a good deal about the Vikings— 
the husky blond-whiskered heroes who 
boldly cruised forth from the shelxered 
fjords of Norway, raiding lands as far 
distant as Algeria and even Turkey, 
bringing back slaves and rich prizes of 
wealth, and making themselves the “sea 
kings” of the early middle ages. 

' As a matter of fact the word “Vik- 
ings” has nothing at all to-do with 
“kings”—the similarity of the words is 


- 


—. - 


purely an accident of English. The 
proper pronunciatien is “Vik-ing,” net 
“Vi-king.” “Vi-king” is silly—but it is 
now so well established that there is 
no use trying to change it. The name 
comes from the Scandinavian word 
“vik,” meaning a small bay or creek. 
The Vikings were sea rovers and free- 
booters whose main lairs were the num- 
berless land-locked~and sequestered 
inlets of the Norwegian coast. There 
are still places in Norway named Vik, 
and there are also tumuli or small hills 
in which the Vikings buried their dead 
leaders, along with their ships and other 
prized posseSsions. 

While the Vikings were overrunning 
northern Europe and foraging far and 
wide, their cousins the Swedes and 
Danes were mastering parts of Russia, 
northern France and the British Isles. 
These hardy races at that time were 
led by local chieftains. In Norway dis- 


cordant clans were united under one - 


leader as king—first under Hareld 
Haarfager, or Harold the Fair-haired— 
and later under Olaf Tryggvason. 


Why the Viking Went Hiking 

The Viking freebeeters would not 
submit to the rule of these kings and 
so they loaded their families and goods 
into their “long skips” and sailed west, 
in search of a new‘land where they 
could make their own laws and be free, 
They planned to locate in the Faroe is- 
lands, but storms drove them farther 
west and took them to the then un- 
known island which they named Ice- 


for Abroad 
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land. This was in the year 874, and it 
was the beginning’of a regular exodus 
during which some 70,000 Norsemen set- 
tled in Iceland. They migrated largely 
to escape the feudal system, which was 


destined to be imposed on nearly the 
whole world. 


They contended that the land belong- ° 
ed to the people themselves, and that no 
king or lord had any right to bestow any 
of it on anyone, give any title to it,or 
require any service from the landhold- 
ers. And this ancient freehold tenure 
still remains in Iceland. The lawyers 
call*it “alodial.” For a time Iceland 
was independent. Then Norway ex- 
tended her power over it. Next Den- 
mark annexed Norway, and when Nor- 
way and Denmark were ‘separated in 
1814, after the Napoleonic wars, Iceland 
was overlooked and left in charge of 
Denmark. 

Though the brave Icelanders had thus 
to acknowledge foreign niasters, they 
nursed their spirit of freedom, and after 
many ups and downs irf 1918 they were 
granted complete independence. They 
are still linked in various ways with 
Denmark and they recognize King 
Christian as their king. In 1940 the 
partnership arrangement can be revised 
if so desired. 


Why Did They Stop There? 


Iceland has never: flourished very _ 
much, and it still has less than 100,000° 
population. Why didn’t the Ic@landers 
continue their old Viking exploits, 
spread along the west coast of the At- 
lantic ocean and set up their flag where 
they would have had a whole hemis- 
phere to multiply in? This is one of 
the most interesting puzzles in history. 

They discovered Greenland in the 
10th century. They named it “Green- 











1. Silver filigree brooch made by Icelanders. 2. Chasm over which Flosi the feudist, decord- | 


ing to the sagas, leaped to escape his enemies. 
of the ancient “althing”’ or people’s congress and court. 


This is at Thingvetler, the meeting place 
3. Reversible mitten with two 


thumbs—a good idea. 4. Cathedral and parliament house. 5. Peat for fuel. 6. Dung dried 
for fuel. 7. Old-time windmill. 8. Iceland dog—the “prick-eared Iceland cur’’ that Shake- 


speare mentions. 


9. Natural bastion of basalt rock in form of regular colunms, like 


“Giants Causeway” in Ireland. 
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land” not beeause it was actually green 
but in order to fool the “green” people 
back home. It was a real estate scheme. 
They wanted colonists to go and settle 
there, and they couldn’t have “sold” 
anybody if they had told them that it 
was a land of perpetual ice, where even 
barley would not ripen and where tur- 
nips would only grow the size of pi- 
geon’s eggs. Think what a boom they 
could have started if they had only 
coasted a little farther south and had 
Florida to tell about. 

Nevertheless colonies were maintain- 
ed in Greenland for a long time, against 
the greatest odds. From Greenland as 
a stepping-stone they made further voy- 
ages down the coast and there they 
found—not Florida but a land which 
they called “Vinland,” because of the 
grapes or wineberries that grew there. 
Even then, it 4ppears, people were keen 
on anything that could be made into 
drink. Vinland was nothing more nor 
less than America, and it was in the 
year 1000 that it was thus discovered. 

History writers as a rule disgust their 
readers by forcing little old dried up 
dates on them, such as these: “Pompeii 
destroyed in the year 79,” “Huns under 
Attila defeated in 451,” “Saracens cross 
into Spain in 711,” etc. No wonder that 
people can’t remember such dates as 
these and refuse to read history. 

I am not going to make myself dis- 
agreeable when I[ dip into history. J 
will sugar-coat my dates. America was 
discovered, by the Norsemen in the year 
1000. How’s that for a nice round juicy 
date? Any fool can remember. that. 
Try it. 

Kartlsefni Real Estate Co. Fails 


It was Leif Ericsson who first came to 
America, and it was Thorfinn Karlsefni 
who laid out the first subdivision-here 
and started the real estate business. 
They have a monument to him in Phila- 
delphia. His concern went under. The 
writers of the old Icelandic “sagas” re- 
late that in Vinland there grew wild 
wheat and birch trees on the lowlands 
and wineberries on the uplands. It was 
a land of no snow, where flocks could 
graze constantly. Natives. who had 
“broad cheeks” and were “ill-looking” 
_ came to meet them in boats made of 

' skins, and there were fights.such as we 
see in the movies. The writers. speak 
of these natives as “skraelings” or “in- 
ferior people.” 

Bishop Eric, it-is felated, led a colony 
from Greenland to Vinland in the 12th 
century. This and other ventures of 
the sort all came to grief. Probably the 
natives, who were either Indians or 
Eskimos, killed them off, or the Norse- 
men mixed with the natives and be- 
came absorbed. Explorers have found 
various relics of these early activities 
of the Norsemen in America, but noth- 
ing that clears up the doubts. 

Nevertheless Iceland cannot be over- 
looked as forming a connecting link be- 
tween the Old World and the New. The 
spirit of religious and political liberty 
was kept alive there and it is certainly 
an impressive fact that for four cen- 
turies the Icelanders held their own 
against the world and maintained a 
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lic in which all, including women, 
equal and which to a large extent 
‘was a model for our American republics. 

The United States has been going only 
a century and a half, and we are so 
boastful of it that Philadelphia had to 
celebrate it. When we have maintained 
eur*republic and defended it against 
enemies from within and without for 
four centuries we shall have better 
cause to feel “cocky” about it.. As yet 
we are about where the Icelanders were 
a theusand years. ago whem they first 
discovered us and then 4ropped us like 
a hot potato. It was over four cen- 
turies after that before Columbus real- 
ly put us on the map—and only a little 
over four centuries. has elapsed since 
that act. A lot of history can be made 
in four centuries—or in four years for 
that matter, as for example the four 
years from 1914 to 1918. 


Opportunity Knocked; Nobody There 
Why didn’t the Scandinavians come 
on down and take possession ef all 
America when they had the chance? 
There were no anti-immigration laws 
then, with their census figures and 
“quotas.” Why did they drop us like 
a hot potato, after just giving us the 
“onee-over”? No knows. ; 

However, probably they lacked ships, 
just as the United States did during the 
World war. In Norway there was un- 
limited timber and pitch for making 
those Viking “long ships,” but when 
they settled in Iceland they had no such 
resources. 
remember, were rude open boats only 
70 feet long or so. They depended on a 
single square sail, which was made of 
hides, and in a pinch the boat had to be 
propelled by men manning from 40 to 
60 oars. The boat had no decks or pro- 
tection from the elements. A voyage 
on unknown seas, in such a craft, with- 
out chart or compass, was almost cer- 
tain to meet -with disaster. 

The decked ship was adopted later, 
from the Romans. This is proved by 
the fact that the word for “deck” in 
many languages is derived from the 
Latin. Columbus’s ships were partially 
decked, and he also had the benefit of 
the compass, which had meantime been 
invented. 

Certain it is that the Norsemen found 
themselves cooped up in Iceland, and 
their great men turned their energies 
to literature instead of to foraging on 
the high seas. Imagine how they must 
have broken into poetry when the first 
spring flowers and grass-began to show 
themselves, after a winter night about 


rep 


‘six months long. And they had no end 


of splendid things to write about; they 


“didn’t have to delve in sewage as our 


modern’ writers do. They lived in an 
age of heroic deeds, and all they had 
to-do was to tell about them. / 

These Norsemen were always fight- 
ers. According to their mythology 
everything they did was under the di- 
rect eye of the gods. Their great aim 
‘was to get to Valhalla, a heaven so 
vast that it had 540 doors through each 
of which 800 knights could pass abreast. 
They spent part of each day in fighting, 


and then their wounds were all healed 


The Viking ships, we musty 


and they feasted and drank and ca- 
roused without limit. 

The Norsemen were pagans, but they 
became Christianized. Irish monks in 
fact had located in Iceland as early as 
the seventh century. With the intro- 
duction of Christianity and the Roman 
alphabet there was a great impetus to 
learning. The “eddas” or sacred poems 
and the “sagas” or prose tales were now 
written down. 


Icelandic Literature Rich 


Up to that time these wonderful tales 
of danger and daring which were 
stories from real life, had been told and 
retold around the fire during the long 
winter nights and been passed down 
by word of mouth. The story tellers 
were called “skalds”—they were the 
radio broadcasters of that day. 

The “renaissance” or rebirth of 
learning showed itself in this remote 
and frigid “Ultima Thule” of Iceland 
long before it cropped up in Italy and’ 
the rest of Europe. In fact literature 
and culture erystallized in Iceland close 
to a thousand years ago, and the lan- 
guage and customs of those times have 
remained there practically unchanged 
to this day. 

The Icelandic language is very much 
like the Anglo-Saxon language spoken 
in England in the days of King Alfred, 
before the great influx of Latin and 
Norman French made modern English 
what itis. It is much more complicated 
than English. It has three genders 
without any rules, and the nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives and even numerals 
have different case endings. Many 
words survive in Icelandic which have 


* been lost out of English. And there’ 


are many words that have no equivalent 
in Baglish and therefore cannot be—— 

(Uncle Eli butts in at this point and 
says: “If the history lesson is over, I 
want to tell you that I just put on my 
extra suit of underclothes and now have 
both of them on. I can’t see any use of 
freezing just because it’s summer. And. 
I'm going to wear my long flannellette 
nightshirt tonight. I intend to keep 
warm with Coolidge.) 

(Continued next week) 





“BEST SELLERS” OF 1850 


Seventy-six years ago the most popular 
current reading included Herman Melville’s 
“Mobey Dick,” Hawthorne’s “The House of 
the Seven Gables,” Parkman’s “Conspiracy 
of Pontiac,” D. G. Mitchell’s “Reveries of a 
Bachelor,” Alice Cary’s “Clevernook, or 
Our Home in the West,” and George Wil- 
liam Curtis’s “Nile Notes of a Howadji.” 
In 1850 Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was running as a serial in 
the National Era, It did not appear in book 
form until later. 


THE PRICE OF UNPREPAREDNESS 


During the late war the central pewers 
mobilized 22,850,000 men and inflicted 22,- 
090,000 casualties on the troops of the al- 
lied forces. The allied and associated pow- 
ers mobilized 42,189,444 men and inflicted 
15,405,000 casualties upon the central pow- 
ers. In the one case there was an aver- 
age of nearly one casualty for every man 
mobilized. On the other side it took near- 
ly three men nee inflict a casualty. This is 
the price: of uapreparedness.—New York 
Commercial. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


King Approves Canada’s Envoy. King 
George gave formal approval to the ap- 
pointment of Vincent Massey as the first 
Canadian minister to the United States. 
Massey was appointed in the first part 
of November. > 


Protect Dick Turpin’s Grave. * The 
whole town of York rose in protest 
against a new road being built that 
would disturb the grave of Dick Turpin, 
the famous outlaw. Turpin, a real thief, 
was hanged at York for horse-stealing 
in 1793, but afterwards he was made the 
hero of a popular novel and many tra- 
ditions gathered around his name. 





Krassin, Russian Envoy, Dies. Leonid 
Krassin, envoy of the Russian soviet 
government to Great Britain, died at 
London from pernicious anemia. He 


had been taking blood transfusions for 


some months. Krassin was never ac- 
cepted with the full status of ambassa- 
dor, but he was well liked, was respect- 
ed and trusted by the British financial 
world and was striving to get relations 
between Russia and Great Britain on a 
better footing. 


Easier on American Scholars. Aw 
thorities of Oxford university have de- 
cided to abolish the requirements that 
American scholars coming there to do 
research work must take the freshman 
examination and wear the freshman 
gown. Such has been the regular course 
toward scholars with Ph. D. degrees 
from the best American universities. 
Hereafter a committee will pass on the 


age and qualifications of the student . 


coming for research work. 


Indian Princes Buy Art. In the auc- 
tion sale at London of the art treasures 
of the late Lord Miehaelsen new buyers 
came to the front and eutbid both Eng- 
lish and Americans for the rare tapes- 
trie, and paintings. Unknown and ob- 
scure men did the bidding, but it was 
understood that they were acting for 
Indian maharajas, seme of the wealth- 
iest men on earth. 


Parliament Member Fined. Under the 
emergency relations passed to cope 
with the strie situatien parliament 
fined David Kirkweed, Laborite mem- 
ber, $125 for addressing a group of 
miners at Clewne. Kirkwood was the 


- first prominent persen prosecuted un- 





der the act. 
FRANCE 

To Relax German Control. The cen- 
trol of German military affairs will 
probably soon be withdrawn by the 
allies and the matter looked after by 
the league of nations of:which Germany 
is now a member. Paris and Berlin 
were said to be in accord on the subject, 
which will be presented to the Jeague 
couneil. Germany has been insistently 
demanding freedom from such control, 
also the evacuation of the 80,000 allied 


troops still-on her soil. “Without: this,” 
declared Foreign Minister Stresemann, 
“pacification of Europe is impossible.” 


Italian Speakers Hidden. Two Italian 
deputies agreed to address a meeting of 
anti-fascists at Paris, but being fearful 
of the Mussolini government they re- 
fused to be segn. The matter was con- 
veniently accomplished by the use of 
an amplifier while the speaker remain- 
ed in ananteroom. After speaking they 
slipped out the back way without being 
seen. 


Villages Buried by Landslides. Heavy 
rains caused landslides in mountain vil- 
lages of the Alps Maritime department 
of France bringing death to 40 or more 
persons. Roquevilliers of 1500 inhabi- 
tants was hardest hit. It was over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of earth, 
rocks and -mud extending over more 
than a mile. Thirty people were killed 
and the entire village was abandoned. 


oo 


Ambassader Berenger Quits. Henry— 
Berenger, ambassador to the United 
States,\notified the government that he 
would not accept reappointment be- 
cause he desired to remain at Paris and 
work for the ratification of the debt 
settlement agreement he had made. 
There is much opposition to it in par- 











Pope Pius officiated at the wedding. The 
groom is the Marchese Persicchetti, while the 
bride was Signorina Ratti, niece of the pope. 








liament. Paul Louis Charles Claudel 
was named to succeed M. Berenger. The 
new ambassador is a distinguished poet 
and author as well as a diplomat of leng 
and wide experience. He has served 
in China, Austro-Hungary, Argentina, 
Benmark and, last of all, as ambassador - 
to Japan. He was vice-consul at New 
York 35 years ago. 


~ ITALY 


Vesuvius Again Throws Fire. While 
the regular crater of Vesuvius resumed 
activity, sending down the mountain a 
stream of molten lava 20 feet wide and 
six feet deep a new crater 200 feet in 
diameter shot flames and white-hot ma- 
terial toward the sky. As the flow of 
lava approached farms and villages 


- 
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there was great excitement but experts 
assured the peasants that there was 
little danger. 


Men Fined for Striking. Italy’s anti- 
strike law was applied for the first time 
in the case of 81 clothing workers at 
Gallarite who stopped work in order to 
get better terms. The strikers. were 
fined 125 lire—somethingover $5—each, 


Free Speech-Granted Fascists. The 
demand for free speech becoming more 
and more insistent in the ranks of the 
fascists a new decree, was issued per- 
mitting open discussion and criticism 
of the policies of the government by 
fascist organizations. The suppression 
of such participation had brought about 
a condition threatening the disruption 
of the party. The concession was con- 
sidered the fascist regime’s first step 
in compromise with democracy. 


BELGIUM 


Browning, U. S. Inventor, Dies. John 
M. Browning of Utah, inventor of the 
machine gun and revolver of that name 
as well as of many new appliances in 
firearms, died rather suddenly near 
Liege. He was 72 years of age. At the 
time of his death he was working on 
his latest invention a double-barreled 
shotgun with one barrel over the other 
instead of the two side by side. His 
guns were manufactured at Liege. 


GERMANY 
Ambassador to U.S. Upheld. Foreign 
Minister Stresemann in the reichstag 


vigorously defended Ambassador von 
Maltzan who at Washington flew the 





German flag on armistice day. «Efforts 


of the United States he said, had 
brought about a great change in the at- 
titude of the world toward Germany, 
and to have been the only foreign diplo- 
mat in Washington not to fly a flag 
would have wounded the sensibilities of 
the American people. 

Berlin Has Rat-Killing. Berlin de- 
clared a three-day war on rats in which 
every—citizen was required under pain 
of fines to take part in the slaying. Poi- 
son, traps, cats, terriers and various 
other means of killing were employed 
in the simultaneous attack. 

Find Shrine of Persian God. At the 
fdot of a mountain near Treves, on the 
Rhine, a shrine to Mithra, the Persian 
god of light, was discovered. 
evidence that the cult of the Persian 
deity was in vogue throughout the 
Rhine ceuntry during the ancient Ro- 
man occupation. —__ 


Paints Views from Airplanes. Land- 


seape painting from an airplane has 
been &dded to the histery of art by 
Ernst Vollbehr, a Munich painter. He 
exhibited at Berlin 14 paintings made 
in a plane of the Alps and Bavarian 
highlands. ~ 


POLAND 


Bishop from America Hurt. At a 


Warsaw religious meeting Bishop Fran- 
cis Hodur, who founded the indépend- 
ent Polish national church in the United 
States, attempted to speak but was stop- 


It was. 
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ped by-a riotous crowd and severely 

beaten. Bishop Bonczak of the Warsaw 
~ branch of the same church was also in- 

jured. Police arrested a number of the 

rioters, most of whom were Catholic 
“university students. 


ALBANIA ’ 

Spreading Revolt Brings Panic. Four 
tribes in the northern part of the coun- 
try were reported in open rebellion 
against the government of President 
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Ahmed Zogu while several other tribes 
‘were wavering between the government 
and the revolutionists. The revolt 
caused a panic at Sceutari, the capital. 


RUSSIA 

Zinovieff Resigns Office. Gregory 
Zinovieff, one of Russia’s leading Com- 
munists, resigned the presidency of the 
international which he had held for 
seven years. The central executive com- 
mittee had declared Him unfit for the 
place by reason of his factional oppo- 
sition, The move was another effect of 
the internal conflict among the com- 
munist leaders and was another victory 
for Stalin, who is said to have a broader 
view of soviet policy and to have more 
sympathy with the peasants. Shortly 


was removed from the head of the sci- 
supreme economical 


Great Potash Field Found. Govern- 
ment chemists reported the finding of 
potash-bearing land 30 miles square in 
the Ural. mountains, and they estimated 
its capacity at 600,000,000 tons of pot- 
ash. The French and German monop- 
oly, they predicted, would be broken, 
since the Russian deposit is much near- 
er the surface and more cheaply mined. 

CHINA 

Cantonese Army Takes Anking. The 
sovietized Cantonese army seeking to 
conquer all China and bring it under 
one government made another forward 
step in its program by the capture of 
Anking, capital of Anhwei province. 
The defeated army was that of Marshal 
Sun Chuan-fang, who retreated down 
the Yangtse river toward Shanghai. 
Formerly lord of the five eastern prov- 
inces he now controls only two, and 
disaffection has been reported in those. 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian 
war lord and protector of Peking, went 
to Japan to arrange for the manufaeture 
of guns and ammunition. 


English Deliver Up Communists. The 
British concession at Tientsin did not 
prove to be a sanctuary to 14 commu- 
nists who fied for refuge there aftertheir 
revolutionary activities in the city. 
They were members of the Kuomin- 


tang, or revolutionary party, and they | 


claimed sanctuary as their offense was 
only political. But the British delivered 
them to. Chinese authorities, and the 
action was regarded as probably putting 
an end to this phase of extra-territor- 
iality which has offended Chinese au- 
thorities, 





_ “~ MEXICO. 

League Sought Against U. 8S. Mes- 
sages have been broadcast from the gov- 
ernment-controlied radio at Mexico City 
calling on Central and South American 
nations to enter a league to stand 
-against the United States, which- was 
accused of interfering in Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs while @enouncing interfer- 
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9 Whats Wron 


All contributions to this department are made by our 
Besides 


d 
regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors isso large that 
space does not permit. 


The firm that advertised beautiful 


rugs in a housekeeping magazine evi- 
dently thinks that fireplaces are only 





for show. Note the wood floor going 
all the way into the fireplace; there is 
no hearth. © The first good fire made in 
this fireplace is going to set the floor 
and the house on_fire. : 

If this woman is trying to see how she 
looks in this mirror her reflection is 





lying to her. Not only is the reflection 
turned completely around but it is 
doubtful whether any reflection of the 
woman would show in the mirror at all 
for she is sitting off to one side of it. 
The blunder appeared in a woman’s 
magazine. 

Somebody played a trick on poor Mutt 
in the cemiecs when a tempting bottle 
of liquid was left en the table. A drink 





of the stuff caused Mutt to shrink to the 
size of a baby. ~- But the remarkable 
part of the tragedy is that Mutt’s elothes 
have shrunk also. That’s where the 
artist played a trick on himself. > 
The mail-order eatalog in which this 
typewriter was advertised claimed “Sat- 


soy e« ap Cs ese ' ts \ 

fie es Ps ee a 
isfaction guaranted or your money 
back.” According to one Nebraska read- 
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Here ? 
= OEY. 
er if he got a typewriter like this he 
surely would want his.money back. 
Notice the bottom-row of keys all let- 
tered backward. This does not con- 
form with the standard keyboard. 
This is a bum way to paddle a canoe, 
says a New Jersey correspondent. The 
man sitting. forward should have his 


right hand on the end of the paddle if 
he is going\to paddle on the left side 











of the canoe; his left hand should hold 





the paddle near the water. The error 
appeared in a high-toned varnish ad in 
one of the big magazines. 

In this illustration taken from a farm- 
ers’ magazine the man is holding at 





arm’s length a gold nugget much larger 
than his head. The U. S. farmer must 
be stronger than most people give him 


_eredit for. ~ 





TOOTHPICKS, 30 BILLION STRONG 


The modern American toothpick came 
on the market about 30 years ago. It 
is made of white birch wood, flat and 
bevel pointed. It is the world’s stand- 
ard toothpick, and was the immediate 
successor to the rough, unsatisfactory 
slivers made in Japan. The Japanese 
sliver had succeeded the unsanitary 
quill pick which followed the gold-plat- 
ed, everlasting toothpi k of grandfa- 
ther’s day. Besides holding their place 
in the mouths of the people modern 
toothpicks are one of the few manufac- 
tured products that are the same the 
world over. 

Thirty billion toothpieks are produc- 
ed annually in the United States. This 
bulk of the world’s supply of toothpicks 
is the product of six principal factories 
in this country—four of them in Maine, 
one in Wisconsin and one in Minnesota. 
Contrary to a popular belief toothpicks 
are not a by-product of some other in- 
dustry. However, many other commer- 
cial articles are by-products of tooth- 
picks. The toothpick takes the choice 
part of a white birch log and what is 
left is converted into other articles. 


\ 
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Strangely enough toothpicks are made 
only in the Winter. The manufacturing 
process is carried on only in the cold_ 
months of the year. The ideal season 
for making them is said by manufactur- 
ers to be from Dec. 1 to April 15. This 
is because the sap in logs remains fro- 
zen in cold weather. In warm weather 
the sap rises inthe trees and stains the 
wood a tobacco brown. 

In mak‘ng toothpicks the white birch 
log is divided into three parts—the bark 
which is used for fuel, the “white sap” 
which is the cream of the log for tooth- 
picks and the “red heart” which is made 
into by-products. The logs aré first cut 
into two-foot lengths. Then the bark 
is removed from these cylindrical forms 


, and the frost thawed out. Next they go 


to the veneer lathe, where they are cut 
into long strips, exactly as wide as a 
toothpick is long, These strips are 
wound onto spools. The spool of ve- 
neer is then run through the toothpick 
“chopper.” This is a small, strong ma- 
chine that runs like lightning—about 
4500 revolutions a minute. It has two 
knives made in the shape of a toothpick 
and cuts two picks at every revolution. 

There are usually from 12“to 16 of 
these machines in a battery and a facto- 
ry may have more than one battery. 
The picks are kept dripping wet until 
they are cut out, then a blower carries 
them to a drying machine which is a 
huge steel oven. From the dryer they 
are blown to the polisher, a huge steel 
cylinder that revolves very slowly. This 
movement \tumbles the picks against 
each other until they acquire the satiny 
finish characteristic of them. Next they 
go to a shaker where violent agitation 
straightens them into tin boxes. These 
tin boxes are dumped into the paper 
commercial boxes, which are scaled and 
packed in eases. They are then ready 
for the market.. 

Today teothpieks are used in many 
ways. Florists use them to hold flow- 
ers together, cooks use them to hold 
meats together, men sometimes use 
them to clean their pipes and they have 
been ‘used as coumfers in games. And 
sometimes they even find other uses, 
such as taking the place of lost buttons. 





JOSEPH DJUGASHVILI STALIN 


In a letter to the National Geographic 
Society, Junius B. Wood says that when the 
Central Executive Committee of Soviet Rus- 
sia meets Joseph Djugashvili Stalin is al- 
ways the chief center of interest. The word 
“Stalin” means steel. It .was conferred on 
him by Lenin when they were exiles togeth- 
er. In any ether country Stalin, would be 
called director or political bess. He is 
Russia’s strong man and virtual - ruler 
through his control of the party organiza- 
tion which he has perfected. He is a 
Georgian by birth, is tall, slender, with jet- 
black hair and mustache, stern-faced and 
sparing of words. 





WHO'S BOSS? 

Unicle Si Perkins, wijo has been married 
80 years, gives this sage advice: “When a 
man says he runs things at his house, he 
usually means the lawn mower or the 
washing machine.” 





If you are proud of your ancestors put 
your descendants in the same position— 
Washington Star. é 
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Pronunciation of “Arkansas” 


For many years there was a conten- 
tion among the citizens of Arkansas as 
to the correct pronunciation of the 
name of their state. Many of the people 
pronounced it as it is spelled, while 
others, especially the early settlers and 
their descendants, pronounced the name 
as if spelled “Arkansaw,” following, as 
they believed, the pronunciation used 
by the American Indians, the aborigines’ 
from whom the state derived its name. 

From 1844 to 1848 the state of Arkan- 
sas was represented in the U. S. senate 
by Chester Ashley and Ambrose H. Se- 
vier. Ashley, who was a New England- 
er by birth, always pronounced the 
name of the state phonetically, “Ar-kan- 
sas.” Sevier, a native of Tennessee and 
a grandpephew of John Sevier, the hero 
of King’s Mountain, always gave to the 
last syllable of the name of his adopted 
state the pronunciation of the broad 
“a,” as if it were spelled “Ar-kan-saw.” 
George Dallas, a very courtly gentle- 
man, was then vice-president of the 
United States. He had no desire to of- 
fend either of the distinguished sena- 
tors from the sovereign state of Arkan- 
sas, nor did he care to commit himself 
upon the pronunciation of the name of 
Arkansas so long as it was a subject of 
controversy. He solved the problem by 
recognizing Ashley as “the senator from - 
“Ar-kan-sas” and Sevier as “the senator 
from “Ar-kan-saw.” 


There was also much difference of 
opinion on this subject among the com- 
mon people of Arkansas. Finally, to set- 
tle the dispute, the generally assembly 
of 1881 appointed. a learned and able 
committee to investigate the whole sub- 
ject.- This committee made. a critical 
and exhaustive examination of the ques- 
tion. The general assembly of the state 
unanimously adopted a “concurrent res- 
olution declaring the proper promunci- 
ation of the name of the state of Ar- 
kansas.” This resolution,. which was 
based upon the report and recommenda- 
tion of the committee, read as follows: 

“Whereas, confusion of practice has 
arisen in the pronunciation of the name 
of our state, and it is deemed important 
that the true pronunciation should be 
determined for use in oral official pro- 
ceedings; and, Whereas, The matter has 
been thoroughly investigated by the 
state historical society of Little Rock, 
which have agreed upon the correct 
pronunciation, as derived from history 
and the early use of the American im- 
migrants; be it, therefore, Resolved, by 
both houses of the general assembly, 
That the only true pronunciation of the 
name of the state, in the opinion of this 
body, is that received by the French 
from the native Indians, and committed 
to writings in the French word repre- 
senting the sound, and that it should be 
pronounced in three syllables, with the 
final “s” silent, the “a” in each syllable 
with the Italian sound, and the accent 
on the first and last syllables, being the 
pronunciation formerly universally and 
now still most commonly used, and 
that the pronunciation with the accent 
on the second syllable with the sound of 


\ 
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“a” as in “man” and the sounding of 
the terminal “s” is an innovation to 
be discouraged.” 

This resolution passed in March, 1881. 
The pronunciation “Ar-kan-saw,” with 
accents on the first and third syllables, 
thus became official in the state and the 
discussion was closed. Everybody, or 
nearly everybody, in Arkansas now pro- 
nounces the name in accordance with 
the resolution. It would be regarded 
as little less than high treason, as one 
secretary of state puts it, for anyone 
to pronounce it differently. Outside of 
the state some people still cling to the 
“innovation” and pronounce the word 











Two zebras at Golden Gate park, San Fran- 
cisco, have been more or less successfully 
driven in harness for the novelty of the 
thing. However, though this might be con- 
sidered a smart turnout in jungle land, it is 
not very practical. Zebras have never been 


broken to such use. Many attempts have 
been made to do so because they are exempt 
from certain diseases from which horses and 
beasts of burden suffer. Not only does the 
zebra seem untamable but he is more stub- 
born than the mule, if that is possible. 








“Ar-kan-sas.” But they are getting few- 
er and fewer as the years go by. Should 
we have among our readers any such, 
and should they contemplate a trip to 
Arkansas, we advise them to mend their 
pronunciation before’ making the ven- 
ture. 


WORLD’S OLDEST TRADE CONCERN 

The world’s oldest commercial com- 
‘pany is the Hudson’s Bay Co. in Can- 
ada. This company was founded in 
1670 by Prince Rupert, of England, 
and-his gentlemen adventurers under a 





charter from King Charles II to trade 


in Hudson’s Bay. The old company 
has had an amazing career. “It was 21 
years old when the Bank of England 
was started and 106 years old when the 
United States of America first took its 
place among nations, It has had some 
28 governors and has seen a dozen or 
more monarchs of Great Britain come 
and go. It is the most durable and 
everlasting organization that trade and 
commerce ever built in any land, and it 
is still active and virile. 

Today the assets of the company are 
placed at $30,000,000. Its capital is $15,- 
000,000, mostly in $25 shares, and it 
owns some 7,000,000 acres of land in 
Northern Canada, It operates a chain 
of department stores and controls much 
of the promising oil-bearing lands in 








13 
the Doniinion. The company still has a 
close hold on the fur trade although 
fur-trading activities have become only 
a minor part of its ramifications. Then, 
too, the company owns its own ocean- 


going and inland water-ways fleet. 
Even now its profits usually exceed $1,- _ 
000,000 annually. 

The story of the company is one of 
romance and adventure. The idea was 
born in the brain of Pierre Esprit Rad- 
isson, a young Frenchman, in 1668. He 
was then 32 years old and had been a 
woodsman all his life. Being the adopt- 
ed son of an Indian chief he had jour- 
neyed far up into Northern Canada and 
foresaw the vast possibilities of the fur 
trade in that region. He first appealed 
to France, but could find no backers. 
So he went to England. His story inter- 
ested Charles II and Prince Rupert. 
Money was raised and a little ship of 
50 tons, the Nonsuch, was sent to the 
Hudson Bay region to see if the tale 
told by Radisson could actually be true. 
When the ship returned in 1670 with fall 
corroboration of the story the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. was formed with Prince Ru- 
pert as its first governor. 

The charter granted by the king was 
amazing. This charter, which is still 
in the company’s office at London, gave 
the company possession of about one- 
third of Canada and allowed it to gov- 
ern that vast territory with its own po- 
lice and soldiers. For more than two 
centuries the company was-a veritable 
government with trading posts, which 
were virtually forts, throughout its do- 
main. Its empire was 1000 miles wide 
and 3000 miles long, stretching from 
Labrador to /Alaska and from Winnipeg 
to the arctic circle. It prospered from 
the first and established a reputation 
among the Indian§ for fair dealing. The 
word of a Hudson’s Bay man was trust- 
ed. For the greater part of its existence 
the company virtually ruled over many 
Indian tribes, and not once was there a 
war. In its heyday the company had its 
own coinage, based on beaver skins. 

But like all other organizations the 
‘company had its ups and downs. It 
went through dozens of booms and 
slumps and weathered panics and wars; 
Unliké other firms and dynasties and 
nations, however, it has not gone down, 
but has gone on and on. In 1870 it 
ceased to be a “government” and be- 
came a commercial company by agree- 
ment with the Canadian government. 
During the World war the company 
managed a great fleet of ships for car- 
rying soldiers and supplies te France 
and Russia. 





< ESCAPE 

Sometimes I would I were a tree 
To staunchly stand 

To cast my shade upon my friends 
But likewise on my foes; 

To plant my feet for righteousness 
Where raging water flows; 

To keep my head uplift to God 

And lose the sight of those 

Who, crawling on the sod, 

Forget that Man, but for God’s grace, 





The best thing to lend: a hand.—Forbed 
magazine, 
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Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 





general ognition ie “best means” for this 
‘ mteresting study and is today, as for the past 33 years, the 
most p mts journal. It has won its position 
by pure | merit, because ‘itis the only news review thatis truly 
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Speed of Light 


At a meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Science in Philadelphia Prof. 
Albert Michelson; of, the University of 
Chicago, announced that his experi- 
ments prove that light travels 399,796 
kilometers a-second. This is 186,264 
miles a second, or 264 miles a second 
greater than the speed which light was 
formerly supposed to travel. The im- 
portance of this discovery is immeas- 
urable. Consider the basic importance 
of this calculation-to mathematicians, 
astronomers and physicists. Many text- 
books. and treatises will have to be re- 
vised. Dr. Albert Einstein, the German 
physicist, based his theory of relativity 
upon the behavior of light. Light is the 
fastest known thing ‘in the universe and 
all its wave lepgths travel at the.same 
speed. The new measurements are 
made possible by the interferometer, an 
instrument which Prof. Michelson in- 
vented many years ago. 


Hairless Mice Produced 


An English naturalist, H. C. Brooke, 
has been experimehting with the regu- 
lation of hair growth. In 16 days he 
succeeded in producing a strain of mice 
whose heads were bald. A few days 
later they lost all their fur. Brooke 
says that hair is purely a matter of 
heredity. The time may come, he as- 
serts, when men, if they want to, can 
dispense with the morning shave and 
women can forget their hair troubles. 


Life on Mars 


“Tt seems certain that vegetable life 
exists on Mars, and where vegetable 
life exists animal life is certain to be— 
all conditions being equal,’ declares 
Prof. Philip- Fox, head of the Dearborn 
observatory at Northwestern university. 
“The Martian animal, however, is prob- 
ably a fur-bearing one, equipped by 
nature to live in the wastes around the 
polar Snow caps. It must be of neces- 
sity quite small to migrate rapidly with 
the changing seasons. It probably 
would be amphibious, something like 
our seal, enabling it to swim along with 
the streams of icy water melted from 
the snow‘caps. Of course, nobody has 
seen evidences of animal life, and with 
our present instruments there is no like- 
lihood that our generation ever will. 


Beards of Indians 


J. P. Harrington, in a statement pre- 
pared for the Pathfinder, explains why 
the American Indians always appeared 
to be clean shaven, “The beard of the 
American aborigines,” says Harrington, 
who is an ethnologist on the staff of the 
bureau of American ethnology, “was 
sparse, like that of the peoples in the 
adjacent parts of Asia, and the straggling 
beard hairs on the faces of the men 
were habitually pulled. While sitting 
around, the Indian was continually run- 
ning his hands over his cheeks and chin, 
feeling for hairs. These were pulled 
out by the roots, a good hold being got- 


ten on the hair between the fingers. It 
hurt, and sometimes made the Indian 
wince, Occasionally a piece of mussel 
shell, a thin chip of flint, or the like, 
was held in the hand in order to better 
grasp the hair. Some Indian women 
also had hair grow on their faces and 
extracted it little by little the same as 
the men. Of course, some Indians were 
tidier than others in keeping the hair 
from their faces. 


Helping the Deaf s 

One of the most interesting institu- 
tions in the United States is the Volta 
Bureau which is maintained in Wash- 
ington for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge relating to the deaf. It is 
best kncwn as a bureau of information 
on all matters relating to deafness. Its 
important .reference library was origi- 
nally planned as an aid in research 





Volta Bureau 


work. But the Volta Bureau is in no 
sense a charitable institution designed 
to serve as a labor bureau for the un- 
employed deaf, nor is it a government 
bureau. 

The bureau was founded and en- 
dowed in 1887 by Alexander Graham 
Bell. It was made possible when the 
French government conferred on Dr. 
Bell the Volta prize for his invention of 
the telephone. The prize money form- 
ed the nucleus of the Volta bureau en- 
dowment. When the inventor learned 
that the telephone was to make him 
wealthy he exclaimed: “Now we shall 
have money enough to teach speech to 
little deaf children!” 

Whenever it is possible the bureau 
promptly supplies all information re- 
quested in the interests of the deaf and 
hard of hearing. Schools are aided in 
their efforts to teach speech and speech- 
reading. The Volta bureau is working 
faithfully also to aid the hard-of-hear- 
ing pupil in the public schools: Com- 
munications to,this institution should 
be addressed to the Volta Bureau, 1601 
35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Science and Religion 
The miracle of life cannot be ex- 
plained by material science alone. The 
person is to be pitied who cannot visu- 
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alize anything in life except what he 
sees in a test tube. These sentiments 
were expressed by Dr. Allan Craig, of 
‘Chicago, in an address before the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons at Montreal, 
Canada. Pointing out that the chemical 
constitutents of the human body are 
worth only about 98 cents—drugstore 
value—Dr. Craig declared: “It is the 
spirit within him that makes the man 
supreme in the world and allows him 
to control materialistic things. Medical 
science and religion are complementary 
to each other.” 


Exploding Mineral 

A geologist with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution brought from Mexico a rare 
mineral which exploded when first dis- 
cevered. It is known as Hillebrandite 
and, so far as known, is found only in 
certain mines in the state of Durango. 
Attention was attracted to it when a 
series jof explosions occurred while 
miners were extracting silver ore. The 
geologist—Dr. W. F. Foshag—also pro- 
cured some rare crystals of .gypsum 
which are the size of a post. They 
were obtained in the state of Chihua- 
hua and are sitpposed to be the largest 
crystals known to science. r 


Check Protector 


A prisoner in the state reformatory at 
Frankfort, Ky., has invented an appara- 
tus for protecting checks against fraud. 
The name of the inventor is Charles 
Harris, who in April, 1920, began a 
15-year term in prison. He has been 
working on the invention continually 
ever since. He claims that his device 
‘ -proves positively that the check was 
written by the right party; it shows 
whether it was written on the date des- 
ignated on the check; it detects any al- 
terations or other forgery, and.identifies 
the rightful payee, thereby safeguard- 
ing against the cashing of a stolen 
check. There are four separate com- 
binations all working at the same time. 
If all four do not respond properly the 
check is incorrect. Harris has applied 
for a patent on his device which he 
calls “Fraudulent Check Detector and 
Silent Identifier.” 


More King Tut Treasures 
The tomb. of Tutankhamen, in the 
Valley of the Kings near Luxor, Egypt, 
continues to yield treasures ‘of histori- 
cal and scientific importance. Recent- 
ly the third chamber of the famous 


tomb was entered with a view of ex-. 


ploring it more thoroughly. Many fu- 
neral relics were found. Although they 
are not so valuable as some of the other 
finds in the tomb, they are important be- 
cause they represent the complete out- 
fit used by the ancient Egyptians in 
their burial ceremonies. 

Thirty small boats were stored in the 
chamber. They are of two types. One 
type was used to transport funeral 
corteges across the Nile from Luxor 
to the tombs in the valley. The other 
type was supposed to be used in trans- 
porting the body of the dead from the 
earth to the spirit world. Among the 
relics was a box of statuettes represent- 
ing the head of the youthful monarch 
Tutankhamen on the bodies of birds 
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and animals. This was the Egyptian 
conception of the human being in after 
life. There were also among the new 
finds two chariots which it is supposed 
were used for hunting, for none like 
them have ever been found before in 
Egyptian tombs. These chariots, unlike 
the one found in the tomb when it was 
first opened, are not lavishly covered 
with ornamentation. 


Dr. Mayo on Spiritualism 

According to Dr. William J. Mayo, 
chief of the Mayo €linic staff at Roch- 
ester, Minn., man gains 95 per cent 
of his_mental powers through sight. 
This is“especially true in respect to 
obtaining accurate knowledge. When 
a person attends a spiritualist seance 
in a darkened room, says the famous 
physician, he surrenders at least 95 
per cent of his ability to see and appre- 
ciate exactly what happens. 

“The investigating spirit of man leads 
him into dark places,” asserts Dr. Mayo. 
“When he goes into dark places—such 
as a spiritualist’s seance—without a 
light, and those seances are always con- 
ducted in darkness, a man goes dépriv- 
ed of his chance of the means of ob- 
taining information, the eye. Under 
such situations in the dark the scientist 
. as likely to ‘be led astray as anyone 
else. 

“Many men of great scientific attain- 
ments, of whom Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
is an example, start to investigate spirit- 
ualism. They attend a seance in a 
darkened room ‘wherein they surrender 
95 per cent of their intelligence so far 
as obtaining knowledge of the truth is 
concerned. They remain there in the 
dark, expectant, until their nerves are 
jumpy. And they imagine they have the 
same means of investigation that they 
have in their laboratories. They have- 
n’t as much chance to detect fraud in 
that darkened room as a hound dog 
would have. ‘The hound dog could de- 
tect something by his sense of smell. 
The faker in those seances has less than 
five per cent of the intelligence to com- 
bat there in the dark. And out of such 
seances come such men as Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, Sir William Crookes and 
Sir Oliver Lodge to become propa- 
gandists for spiritualism.” 





SPEAKING OF DUMBBELLS 

While visiting a friehd in another state 
we were invited to a dance given by a 
school. for deaf mutes. Walking up to an 
attractive-looking young woman, I smiled, 
pointed to the dance floor and wiggled my 
fingers. She smiled, nodded and we danced 
for some time in absolute silence until a 
young felloW came up and touched her on 
the arm. “Time to go home, isn’t it, Sis?” 
he said. “ 

“Yes,” she answered, “just as soon as I 
get through dancing with this dummy.” I 
felt dumb, too, that moment, let me tell you. 


A TRIBUTE 
Your magazine has two great faults , 
I'll tell them if I may. 
It makes me shirk my household work 
On each Pathfinder day. 


Then, it’s toe small, at least by half. 

I read it through too soon. 
For next week’s issue I must wait 
‘What seems a full blue moon. 
—Mrs. Hettie Meikle Sheppard (Fla.) 
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EM) | Little Stories from Real Life 








Meow! - 


The liner President Garfield was nos- 
ing through a fog off the Pacific coast 
when a soft “meow” was heard from 
the water. A small boat was lowered 
and a kitten was rescued from a drifting 
hatch covering. The captain has al- 
ready fallen in love with him and the 
winter promises to be a warm one— 
next to kitty’s fur. 


Should Pick Better Playthings 

Mr. Bailey and his wife were camp- 
ing in the mountains-near Winchester, 
Va:, and their little boy, Jack, was 
playing some distance from the tent. 
Mr. Bailey went over to see what was 
keeping Jack so interested when he 
heard the warning characteristic of the 
rattlesnake. When he reached his child 
he found three large rattlesnakes and 
two copperheads apparently preparing 
to attack the child. When he saw little 
Jack out of danger Mr. Bailey with the 
aid of camper friends slew the reptiles 
with clubs. The largest had 14 rattles 


on its tail. 


Is He Afraid of the Auto? 


Rev. J. W. Humphries, 50, of Green- 
ville, Tex., is a minister of the gospel. 
He found that he could not get around 
to see all his parishioners without the 
aid of an auto. He couldn’t afford to 
buy one and his church was too poor 
to give him one. So Rev. Humphries 
struck a bargain. He had a small house 
and lot which were of no particular use 
to him. He turned them over to a local 
undertaker (beg pardon, mortician) in 
exchange for a second-hand auto and 
last but not least, a guarantee of fu- 
neral expenses. Just why Rev. Hum- 
phries demanded the latter was not 
made public but it is hoped that the 
auto is not as dangerous as might be 
feared. 





“Turnip” Turns Up After 15 Years 

While drilling wheat 15 years ago 
Richard Anderson, of Concordia, Kans., 
lost his watch. He plowed the same 
field a number of times since but nary 
a glimpse of the “turnip” did he get. 
The other day- the farmer plowed up 
the watch. No, it wasn’t running yet. 
He took it to a jeweler who replaced a 


few rusted parts. Now the watch keeps | 


excellent time, it is alleged. 


She Wanted to be “Pinched” 


One hot day last summer the widow 
of a former U. S. representative from 
Alabama, and reputed to be one of the 
wealthiest women in that state, was 
driving her flivver (or was it a Rolls- 
Nice?) down a busy street in Birming- 
ham when she received a terrible shock. 
“Hey, there, where in the name of cot- 
ton do you think you are going,” shout- 
éd a handsome traffic cop, who, by the 
way, was wearing side-burns with ef- 
fect. “Oh, that horrible man,” thought 
the lady. But she said to him in her 
sweetest tone: “But, officer, I thought 


I saw you give the signal to go ahead.” 
Then she smiled at him ever so appeal- 
ingly. The officer could neither arrest 
nor resist, so he said: “All right, madam, 
but be more careful in the future.” 

Was that the last the traffic cop saw 
of the widow? Not much. Six months 
later they were married after one of 
the speediest courtships that ever vio- 
lated the traffic rules. 


Unauthorized Burial? 


Policeman John Davis, of Washington, 
was keeping both eyes open in the line 
of duty and in an unfrequented spot 
came across a freshly packed grave. 
This note was fastened to a stick at one 
end: “In dear remembrance of my dead: 
child, Fannie. She leaves to mourn her 
mother, Bessie Brown, her father, 
Shack, a host of good friends and Cousin 
Lou.” 

A deep mystery was scented and the 
bluecoat hurried to headquarters to re- 
port the details. Well fortified with 
authority the policeman returned to the 
grave and ordered the body exhumed. 
When it was uncovered it was found to 
be that of a dog. 





ODD TOMBSTONE EPITAPH 
Mr. H. G. Peters, a Pathfinder reader 
at Douglas, Wyo., adds this contribu- 
tion to our collection of odd tombstone 





In Memory of an Outlaw. 


inscriptions. The epitaph, evidently 

written by an admirer, reads as follows: 

Underneath this stone in eternal rest 

Sleeps the wildest one of the wayward west, 

He was gambler and sport and cowboy, too, 

And he led the pace in an outlaw crew; 

He was sure on the trigger ard staid to 
the end, 

But he was never known to quit on @ 
friend. 

In the relations of death all mankind is 
alike 

But in life there was only one George 
W. Pike. 

“T was well acquainted. with George 
Pike,” our correspondent informs us. 
“I sold him many dollars worth of mer- 
chandise. To me he was always on the 
square thus proving the old adage, 
‘There never was a man so mean but 
what he had-some good .qualities.’ ” 
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Gems from Exehanges 


Premature 
Providence (R. I.) Bulletin—His arrival 
had been made known to the police before 
he-arrived there. 








“2 in 1” 

Bangor (Me.) Commercial—A party of 19 
young ladies was entertained Tuesday aft- 
ernoon at the home of Miss Merrow, the 
occasion ‘being the 12th and 13th birthday 
anniversaries of the young hostess. 


Useful Lizzie 

Woodlawn (Ill.) Courier—(adv. )—WANT: 

ED: Man to milk and drive a Ford car. 
Candid 

Union City (Ind.) Times—The millinery 
department will be on the second floor and 
the proprietor states that their aim will be 
to always have the latest and last word in 
women’s hats at appalling prices. 


Naturally 
“Today’s Talks,” .by George Matthew 
Adams—The quiet moving, silent talking 
person attracts immediate attention. 


Making Sure 
Colton (GCal.) Courier—(adv.)—HELP 
WANTED: Female office girl. Hub City 
Laundry. 


Barnyard Antiques 

Walla Walla (Wash.) Bulletin—(adv.)— 
WANTED: 200-year-old S. C. White Leg- 
horn hens. Tel. 2480. 

No Wonder! 

Humbolt (Iowa) Republican—He had been 
in failing health for some time and was 
a very popular pastor. 


A Stitch in in Time _ 
Youth’s Companion—The. spring-sewn 
wheat is also in promising condition. 
—" 


Left Their Permanent Address 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald—The bride and 


bridegroom left immediately after the cem-_ 


etery for a wedding trip to Lake George. 


Where Does the Congregation Sit? 
American. Lutheran—St. James church, 
Lake Delaware, near Delhi, N. Y., has walls 
32 to 36 feet thick. 


Den’t Rush! 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade—({adv.)}—Boys’ Top- 
coats $8.89. Smart new styles that were 
bought to sell-at far less. 


Temporary Possession 
Woodhull (Ill.) Dispatch—Bert Sherman 
and wife and Clee Brown and wife mo- 
tored to Muscatine, Iowa, Saturday where 
they were guests of Otis L. Peck and family 
who now own a beautiful home at 1200 
Park drive until Sunday. 


7 


Suspicious 
Michigan Journal—Harriet Agnes Cohs 
got a needle in her wrist last February 
three years ago and yesterday afternoon 
Said needle worked its way out of the arm 
of George Lathrop, prosperous young busi- 
hess man. 


Manslaughter 
Yonkers (N. Y.) paper—(adv.)—Ask your 
doctor from which you will receive most 
nutrition—Trom poultry that has been kill- 
ed from three to six months and packed 
on ice for the same length of time or from 
the farmer that is killed after you order it. 


Typesetter was Also Pied 
New Oxford (Pa.) Item—C. A. B. How- 
ard, for many years a farmer of Straban 
township but for Gettysburg, died at his 
home Sunday the past two years a resident 
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of stroke, which made him bedfast near 
midnight from the effects of a past 10 days. 
He was aged William and Elizabeth How- 
ard. His 80_years was the son of the late 
years. Surviving him are six children, wife 
preceded him by death of 11 including 
Margaret C. Howard, at home. 


Company for Paul Banyan’s Blue Ox 

Inter Lake Daily (Kalispell,. Mont.)— 
SS ae Sale: Blue Elien dog, 373 7th 
ave., &E. N. 





GIRLS’ LEGS REPLY 
Our Nov. 6 issue contained a poem, 
“Ain’t We Got Fun!”, concerning the girls’ 
legs—ahem!—limbs. -A woman who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous informs us that 
the verse in question originally appeared 
in the Sebastopol, Cal., Journal in 1922, 


when short skirts first began to Ext at 


poets and would-be poets. 

“At that time,” she writes, “I was stirred 
by the challenge and retaliated with a 
poem entitled, ‘The Comeback.’ Our poetry 
feud went farther than that and probably 
would have been going yet if the Journal 
editor had been content to continue play- 
ing the messenger between two anitago- 
nistic souls. His failure to do $0 utterly 
ruined two of the world’s budding poets.” 

Her poem,somewhat modernized, follows: 


Eyes to the right of us, 
Eyes to the left of us, 
Eyes in front of us, 
How they display them. 
On they go rubbering, 
Awkward -and lubbering 
Looks that are withering 
Cannot dismay them. 


Tail men and bandy ones, 
Bum sports and pamby ones, 
Corpulent and skinny ones, 

Wait for the breezes. 
Balloon-eyed and. trousered ones, 
Pampered and powdered ones, 
Especially the latter ones, 

Think they are sheikses. 


Knock-kneed and crooked ones, 

Cake-eaters and phoney ones, 

Open-mouthed dumbbell ones, 
How they amuse one! 

Straight in their eyes it comes— 

The dust—and the wind it hums,: 

Closing peepers tight as drums, 
“Ain’t they got fun!” 





Your magazine is of greatest value to me 
in my teaching, and every week I find one 
or more articles which correlate with school 
work so well that I feel that I could not 
teach school without. this paper which I 
have taken for several years. I don’t know 
of any investment that I make that brings 
such returns to me and to my friends. 
Many copies I loan and send to hospitals 
and everywhere people speak enthusiasti- 
cally of this splendid magazine. Person- 
ally, I feel I cannot praise it enough— 
Martle J. Perkins. (Mass.): 





Colds 


. . There is a way to stop a cold, 
check the fever, open the bowels 
and tone the system—all at once. 
Results come in 24 hours. The way 
is soefficient that we paid $1,000 000 
for it. It is so well-proved that millions 
now employ it. That way is HILL’S— 
the perfect remedy for colds. Get it 
now. Take it tonight and the cold will 
end tomorrow. Don’t ae — 


CASCARA.B ‘DUININE 


Get Red Bor “2G g50* with Portrait 








Deménstrati cmon every county. Ex- 
= to right man. Sell what public wants — 
oot. pees speaker radio with 
Price within reach of ail, 


‘00 retails Sberal diesseat to agents. Sell in 
spare time—evenings. ee See 
ence necessary. “7 erritory page 
Radio Book FREE. Write Foday —don't 't delay. 


C.X%. FISCHER, 122 W. Austin Ave.,Chicago 


YO NEEDED IN 
JRAFFIC INSPECTION 























May 


FLU-NIP == 


cokis, flu, pneumonia, croup, and bronchial troubles. We — 


Elective 





tee satisfaction or r>fund purchase price. 2 oz. 
postpaid. 


“5% 4 oz. jar 75c 
Agents wanted, THE JUSTICE MFG. CO, . 108A 








The Most Helpful Magazine he aries! Pashia 





e@tc.; page and dou 
A Famous-Pai 
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The Many itiustrations include: full ~~ 
hie page drawings for Seat 


Work. we 
designs for Blackboard Drawings, ete. 
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SEER RS SANE TETANY py 


What are “dum-dum” bullets? 
‘How thick is gold leaf? 

What were the “X. Y. Z.”’ papers ? 
What idea did Malthus advance? 
Who is Richard Strauss? 
What does “new thought” mean ? 
What was the “state of Franklin”? 
Where did football start ? 


These and thousands of other ques- 
tions are coming up every day—and not 
one person in a hundred has any way to 
answer them. There is plenty of useful 
knowledge in the world—but it does you 
no good unless you have it in a form 
where you can take advantage of it. 
“Knowledge is power,” and your neighbor 
will do more, have more and be more 
than you unless you are equipped as 
well as he is to solve problems that con- 
stantly crop up. 


You Can Now Have 


A Fine wep Ag tem 
/ For Almost Nothing 


The publishers of “Popular En- 
cyclopedia” spent on this work 
before a single set was issued. If it was 
sold in the usual" way it would haye cost 
you a lot of money. But the Pathfinder 
has had a huge special edition produced, 
and we are extending to you the privi- 
lege of sharing in this great saving. 
Here is a work of 3300 pages of solid 
up-to-date information, all arranged in 
alphabetical order. so you can.turn to 
anything in a moment. Some 40,000 
subjects. are covered. This imcludes 
biographies of famous persons. The 
World war takes up 27 pages. 


This vast store of ‘wisdom is well 
printed and bound in two handy vol- 


BiAReETS (43° 29° 0 5 33’ W.)} 
fashiona’ gags gy asses- 
nées, 8.W. France. p. 13,600. 

BIAS (fi. VI. cent. B.C.), one of ‘Seven 
Sages’ of Greece; lived at Priene, Ionia; 
famous for wisdom of his councils and 
for philosophical fortitude. 

BIBESCO, PRINCE ‘ANTOINE 
(1878), Rumanian Minister at Washing- 

[sample showing size of type used] 


umes, in the limp red artificial leather 
which is so durable and popular (better 
than real leather). We are not in the 
book: business and these books are not 
for sale; we provide them only for our 
own friends, to whom we wish to do a 
service. If we wanted to make a lot of 
money we would have this work bound 
up in about 40 little volumes and sell it 
en instalments through agents for about 
$20 dewn and $5 a month for a year. 
Our sole mission-is to publish the Path- 
finder and to keep extending the Path- 
finder circle always bigger and bigger, 
-so that more and more good can be done 
by it. We believe faithfully in good 
books and we know that when we pass 
such books to our patrons they are 
going to appreciate it, and they will 
praise the Pathfinder. 


You Get It This Way 


Send just $4, have your own subscrip- 
tion renewed a year or have the paper 
sent a year to some friend you wish to 
help, and we will ship you the Popular 
Encyclopedia, delivered free. This is not 
a “first payment” but it is the whole cost 
to you—including the Pathfinder. Don’t 
ask: “How can they do it?” We con- 
fess we don’t know. We suspect they 
must steal-the paper and not pay for 
the printing. Send us your $4 and get 


your set while the getting is good. 


Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 


_ 
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The Romance of the Silhouette 


In the big cities sometimes you will 
run across a silhouette artist,a man who 
will cut your figure or features in out- 
line out of black paper. But silhouette 
cutting is now only a curiosity; a cen- 
tury ago it was a common method of 
reproducing the human likeness. When 
photography came along it accomplish- 
ed the purpose in a more satisfactory 
way, so naturally people lost interest 
in the silhouette. ( 

Professional “cutters” plied their 
trade in the 17th century long before 
the time of Etienne de Silhouette, fi- 
nance minister of Louis XV, for whom 
the “art” was later named. Etienne was 
a shrewd person and when he saw that 
his nation faced a financial crisis he 
imaugurated a regime of extreme econ- 
omy. This policy was so unpopular 
that-anything cheap or common was 
referred to as “a la silhouette,” in de- 
rision. 

It was August Edouart, probably the 
greatest of all silhouette artists, who first 
used the word “silhouette” tadistinguish 
his superior method of free-hand scis- 
sor-cutting from the machine-produced 
and coarsely executed work which had 
brought all black shades into disrepute 
during the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury. But portrait cutting was not Ed- 


ouart’s first “trade.” When the French-.- 


man arived in England, in 1813, 


‘looking about for a means of liveli- 


hood, he became interested in the art 
of making landscapes, figures etc. out 
of human hair. Such hair work.at that 
time was greatly in vogue. 

Edouart was a master at this work. 
A marine view, with a man-of-war, was 
described by critics as follows: “This 
performance in human hair imitates the 
finest true engraving; the curious may 
perceive with the help of 4 magnifying 
glass the cordage and men on board, the 
sky and waves are all executed with 
the same material. This work has taken 
at least 12 months in its execution; it 
was done with several shades of hair 
properly “chosen according to their 
thickness to represent the lines, cord- 
age and sky. The waves of the sea are 
worked by the tip of the hair split 
in two.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that when 
Edouart began the cutting of silhouettes 
in 1825, his touch was delicate and that, 
as one observer remarks, “he could see 
and portray all the finer lifes in the 
human figure with the fidelity of an ex- 
pert. The artist who was only satisfied 
with gradations that required split hair 
could perform prodigies in fine line 
work, however simple the medium in 
his hands.” 

Edouart took up silhouette cutting as 
the result of a trivial incid@ént. He was 
visiting a married couple and their 
daughters and was shown some “shades” 
as they were then called, which had 
been cut by a patent machine. He crit- 
icized them as unlike and inartistic, 
and was challenged to do better. Edou- 
art protested that his criticism was not 
a reason that he could do better but his 


r 


friends upbraided him so that in a fit 
of passion he took.a pair of scissors 
that one of the girls used for her needle- 
work and looked around for a piece of 
paper. 

The Frenchman tore off the corner 
of a letter that lay on the table, took 
the girls’ father by the arm and led him 
to a chair at one end of the room, then 
went to work. In a short time the pa- 
per likeness was cut out and exhibited 
to the family. They at once expressed 
approval and covered the Frenchman 
with praises. They got him to take 
their mother’s likeness, which was done 
with the same facility and exactness. 


The silhouette artist then embarked 
on a successful career with scissors and 
-paper and when he came to America in 
1839 he took New York by storm. All 
the great and near-great and the social- 
ly prominent and the socially ambitious 
rushed to have their faces eut in black 
paper. Then Edouart made a profitable 
tour of the country. Later, on return- 
ing to Europe, his ship was wrecked 
and most of the autographed duplicates 
= he had preserved in books were 
ost. 

There have been many silhouettists 
before and after Edouart, but none quite 
as great. The first to establish the sil- 
houette as a rage in this country was 
William James Hubbard, a 17-year-old 
youngster who came from England in 
1824. He set up a “museum” in New 
York where for 50 cents people could 
see his silhouettes of famous persons 
and could have one of themselves made, 
The boy did well financially in a few 
years. Then he went to Boston and he 
was so taken by famous oil paintings 
which he viewed there that he gave up 
his lucrative business and set out to be- 
come an artist in oils. 

Silhouette movies are now of greater 
interest to most people than cut paper 
“portraits. Little figures with movable 
eyes, jaws, arms, legs etc. are so arrang- 
ed and photographed by experts in this 
special field that their actions appear 


lifelike. Light is admitted only in back ~ 


of the figures which makes them appear 
in solid black. 


THE JOY OF TEACHING 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging 
among fossils in order that he may inter- 
pret the great story of prehistoric life; if 
a John Thoreau by Walden pond is de- 
lighted with his studies of bugs and beetles; 
if a John Burroughs on his little patch of 
ground in the valley of the Mohawk glories 
in his life among the birds and bees; if a 
Luther Burbank is enraptured with his 
work of transforming a worthless desert 
cactus into an edible fruit, or in producing 
sweeter rose or fairer lily; if theseand other 
workers, whose names are legion, revel in the 
love of their work—then by what term shall 
we designate the joy that should be the 
teacher’s who works not with mere fossils, 
nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, 
bees or flowers, but with the child who is 
at once the most complex, the most plastic, 
the most beautiful, the most wonderful of 
all God’s creation. Yes, it’s a wonderful 
thing to be a teacher; it’s a great thing to 
teach school.—Educational Review. 
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~~ Our Health —~ 


Although there is no particular time 
when mumps is not prevalent, spring 
and fall find this disease almost an 
epidemic among children. Mumps is 





one of the few afflictions which cause 


one’s friends to laugh rather than sym- 
pathize. But in reality mwmps is noth- 
ing to laugh at. It is a painful disease 
and there are various serious compli- 
cations which sometimes set in. Just 
what causes mumps, says Dr. R. S. Cope- 
land, has not been discovered, but it is 
known to be of germ origin. As a rule 
boys suffer with mumps more than girls, 
and adults only occasionally. It is eon- 
tagious and spreads rapidly. 

The incubation period for mumps is 
from two to thrée weeks, then there is 
fever which may rise to 102 or 163 deg. 
The first symptom noticed is a pain be- 
low the ear. Then there is swelling 
below the lobe of the ear, forcing the 
lobe outward. After this the swelling 
involves the salivary glands and spreads 
back of the ear and in front of it. As 
‘the swelling advances it involves the 
glands along the jaw and under tke 
tongue. It then passes to the other side 
of. the neck. Accompanying the swell- 
ing may be earache and a slight dis- 
turbance of hearing. Many children, go 
through mumps with little or no dis- 
comfort other than being the subject of 
jokes. Unless such complications as 
inflammation of the breast, enlargement 
ef the thyroid gland and other swell- 
ings arise there is no need of worry. 
The chief thing-to do in mumps is to 
keep the yictim away from other mem- 
bers of the family. Be sure that the 
bowels move freely and put the pa- 
tient on a liquid diet. Also keep the 
patient in bed during the period of 
fever, and if medicine is necessary it 
should be prescribed by a physician. 


The knee-crossing habit is dangerous. 
To cross the knees the same way con- 
tinually is to invite curvature of the 
spine, says Dr. Beatrice. Phillips, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. She also condemns 
the habit many girls have of sitting on 
one foot. If this habit persists far any 
length of time, she declares, it is likely 
to throw the spine out of balance. Other 
harmful habits pointed out by her were 
standing on one foot, the same foot, for 
continued periods, carrying books with 
the same arm, sitting at a desk too high 
‘or too low, and similar habits, which if 
presevered in, tend to destroy the nat- 
ural posture of the human frame. 


The organization called “L’Anticarcan 
League d’Hygiene, d’Economie et de 
Beaute” is a league against the stiff 
collar and other nuisances. This asso- 
ciation “declares that stiff collars are 
not only unhealthful and unacomfort- 
able, but they cause many diseases.” 
Opinions of many doctors have been col- 

ed to prove their claim. . Unques- 
mably, they say, collars are responsi- 
ble for a lot of trouble. In constricting 
the neck, they point out, tight collars 
and tight neck-bands cut off the flow 
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of red blood through the arteries to the 
brain. They also interfere with the re- 
turn of the venous blood from the brain. 
This means dullness of intellect because 
there is not enough red blood to cleanse 
and purify the brain cells. It also means 
sluggishness of thought because the 
brain is flooded with venous blood, full 
of impurities. The wearing of tight col- 
lars is said to be not only bad for the 


‘brain, but fer the eyes, ears and health 


in general; and no garment should 
_be over-tight. Too much snugness in 
‘the gloves and shoes makes the hands 
aud feet cold. Tight lacing is bad for 
internal organs and tight garters cause 
varicose veins. -Even a tight hat will 
cause the hair to die. . 

When a person faints place the pa- 
tient on his back with his head lower 
than his body and elevate his feet a 
little. This, position enables gravity to 
assist the flagging heart to pump I »od 
to the brain. The object of treatment in 
such an emergency is to improve cir- 
culation. Never attempt to pour whisky 
er aromatic spirits of ammonia down 
fhe throat of a person in this condition. 
You may drown him. Give him all the 
fresh air possible, and if he can swal- 
low give him a stimulant, a drop or two 
at the time. Smelling salts, fanning, 
bathing the face with cold water, or 
gently slapping it may help to stimulate 
circulation. 





The real wealth of the nation does not 
censist in its money, in the value of its 
trade or in the extent of its dominion. 
These are valuable only as they help to 
maintain a population—and not only a part 
of it—of the right quality; men, women 
and children possessing bodily viger, alert 
mind, firm character, courage and self-con- 
trol—Sir Arthur Newsholme. 





CATARRH 


Immediate Relief Sent Free 


I have a Treatment that rids one of Ca- 
tarrh and I want you to try it at my expense. 
No matter how long you have had it nor 
how-you have despaired of ever finding re- 
lief, you still want to be cured ef this nox- 
ions disease. I have given my Treatment to 
thousands who have reported marvelous re- 
salts from its use. You don’t want te con- 
tinue through life chained to this disgusting, 
foul conditien. You want te breathe freely 
and clearly again. You want to put a stop 
to the ebjectionable “khawking” and spit- 
ting, an and int that sickening drepping of 

e vunaiinoat -up feeling 
ann om that evil 


. that invari- 
ably pen Bnn ag 


1 want every seeing from Catarrh to enjoy 
the tremendous immediate relief-my Combined 
Treatment invariably produces in practically all 
cases and to meme oh it I will send one full package 
free to everyone whe writes for it, After it has 
preven itself the means of getting rid of your 
Ca atarrh you may senda the p ce of it, $1.50, but 
{ don’t want your money urless you are per 
fectiy satisf. te send it. iIsm’t this the fairest 

offer you ever heard of? hf ig ws: Cc. E. 
Gaess. 2111 Main St., Marshall, 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
Who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, D-173, Bloom- 
in,ten, fli., is se thankful at having healed 





| herself that out “Of pure gratitude she is anx- 


ious to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
ria of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
hame and address, and she wili gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. _ 





Agente—Make a deoliar an hour. Sell M 
a patent patch for instantly me leaks in 
utensils. 0. 


free. 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 






































“ANY one can easily learn music by this re- 
markable new method. And the cost is 
& fraction ofthe old slow way. You don’t n 
a private teacher. You study entirely at home. 
Almost before yeu realize it you are playing 
yong tunes and melodies, both popular and clas- 
to please your friends, amuse yourself, and 
— regen gh ; This wonderful new ae! of 
r ng and playing music is as simple as read- 
ing a book. No private teacher could make it 
any clearer. The lessons come to you by 
at regular intervals—complete printed instruc: 
diagrams, all the music you need. You 
can select your own time to study or practice. 
And the cost is only a few cents a lesson, in- 
cluding the music. If you play, you are always 
in demand. Many invitations come to you. 











LEARN TO PLAY tea 
BY NOTE Free Book Tells All 
meg — Lassond in Your Owe Home’ 
ete ee 
. Trombone clos Leeson which 
py other instrament } ry es underly 
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Want to become a "z. wood. player on at ag At 


mail the coupon “now —today. SCHOOL OF “MUSIC. 
19612 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
10612 esp ge ea New York City. 


ye oe ~ me, your free booklet, a ag In 
Your Gwe Homa” With d particulars of your ’ special offer. 
tan interested in the “following course 

Have you above instrument?.......cssccescercvenerceees 
WOMB, ov cscs cicecccsbvevccdcccncvevsresccsseecuccosceces 
Address... ..2++0 Mie tupn tees caddabedcebiiaccveragucssapaee . 

GP cccicke PRA RR si Pee Btate.......sedeee ; 
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: What are “dum-dum” bullets? 
¥ How thick is gold leaf? 
What were the “X. Y. Z.” papers ? 
What idea did Malthus advance? 
Who is Richard Strauss ? 
5 What does “new thought” mean ? 
7 What was the “state of Franklin”? 
i Where did football start ? 


These and thousands of other ques- 
y tions are coming up every day—and not 
one person in a hundred has any way to 
answer them. There is plenty of useful 
knowledge in the world—but it does you 
no good unless you have it in a form 
q where you can take advantage of it. 
& “Knowledge is power,” and your neighbor 
will do more, have more and be more 
than you unless you are equipped as 
well as he is to solve problems that con- 
stantly crop up. 


You Can Now Have 
A Fine Encyclopedia 
/ For Almost Nothing 


The’ publishers of “Popular En- 
cyclopedia” spent on this work 
before a single set was issued. If it was 
a sold in the usua!*way it would haye cost 
; you a lot of money. But the Pathfinder 
has had a huge special edition produced 
and we are extending to you the privi- 
i lege of sharing in ‘this great saving. 
; Here is a work of 3300 pages of solid 
up-to-date information, all arranged in 
alphabetical order. so you can.turn to 
anything in a moment. Some 40,000 
L subjects. are covered. This includes 
biographies of famous persons. The 
World war takes up 27 pages. 


, This vast store of ‘wisdom is well 
[ printed and bound in two handy vol- 


Pome = (43° 29’ N., Pa 33’ W.)3 
onable watering- asses- 
nées, 8.W. France. 13,600. 


BIAS (fi. VI. cent. B.C.), one of ‘Seven 
Sages’ of Greece; lived at Priene, Ionia; 
famous for wisdom of his councils and 
for philosophical fortitude. 

BIBESCO, PRINCE ‘ANTOINE 
(1878), Rumanian Minister at Washing- 

(sample showing size of type used) 


umes, in the limp red artificial leather 
which is so durable and popular (better 
than real leather). We are not in the 
book business and these books are not 
for sale; we provide them only for our 
own friends, to whom we wish to do a 
service. If we wanted to make a lot of 
money we would have this work bound 
up in about 40 little volumes and sell it 
en instalments through agents for about 
$20 dewn and $5 a month for a year. 
Our sole mission-is to publish the Path- 
finder and to keep extending the Path- 
finder circle always bigger and bigger, 
-so that more and more good can be done 
by it. We believe faithfully in good 
t books and we know that when we pass 
.such books to our patrons they are 
going to appreciate it, and they will 
praise the Pathfinder. 


You Get It This Way 


Send just $4, have your own subscrip- 
tion renewed a year or have the paper 
sent a year to some friend you wish to 
help, and we will ship you the Popular 
* Encyclopedia, delivered free. This is not 
‘> a “first payment” but it is the whole cost 
to you—including the Pathfinder. Don’t 
ask: “How can they do it?” We con- 
fess we don’t know. We suspect they 
must steal-the paper and not pay for 
the printing. Send us your $4 and get 
your set while the getting is good. 





\ 








Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 
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The Romance of the Silhouette 


In the big cities sometimes you will 
run across a silhouette artist,a man who 
will cut your figure or features in out- 
line out of black paper. But silhouette 
cutting is now only a curiosity; a cen- 
tury ago it was a common method of 
reproducing the human likeness. When 
photography came along it accomplish- 
ed the purpose in a more satisfactory 
way, so naturally people lost interest 
in the silhouette. ( 

Professional “cutters” plied their 
trade in the 17th century long before 
the time of Etienne de Silhouette, fi- 
nance minister of Louis XV, for whom 
the “art” was later named. Etienne was 
a shrewd person and when he saw that 
his nation faced a financial crisis he 
inaugurated a regime of extreme econ- 
omy, This policy was so unpopular 
that-anything cheap or common was 
referred to as “a la silhouette,” in de- 
rision. 

It was August Edouart, probably the 
greatest of all silhouette artists, who first 
used the word “silhouette” tadistinguish 
his superior method of free-hand scis- 
sor-cutting from the machine-produced 
and coarsely executed work which had 


brought all black shades into disrepute ~ 


during the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury. But portrait cutting was not Ed- 
ouart’s first “trade.” 
man arived 


in England, in 1813, 


-looking about for a means of liveli- 


hood, he became interested in the art 
of making landscapes, figures etc. out 
of human hair. Such hair work.at that 
time was greatly in vogue. 

Edouart was a master at this work. 
A marine view, with a man-of-war, was 
described by critics as follows: “This 
performance in human hair imitates the 
finest true engraving; the curious may 
perceive with the help of a magnifying 
glass the cordage and men on board, the 
sky and waves are all executed with 
the same material. This work has taken 
at least 12 months in its execution; it 
was done with several shades of hair 
properly “chosen according to their 
thickness to represent the lines, cord- 
age and sky. The waves of the sea are 
worked by the tip of the hair split 
in two.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that when 
Edouart began the cutting _of silhouettes 
in 1825, his touch was delicate and that, 
as one observer remarks, “he could see 
and portray all the finer lifes in the 
human figure with the fidelity of an ex- 
pert. The artist who was only satisfied 
with gradations that required split hair 
could perform prodigies in fine line 
work, however simple the medium in 
his hands.” 

Edouart took up silhouette cutting as 
the result of a trivial incid@nt. He was 
visiting a married couple and their 
daughters and was shown some “shades” 
as they were then called, which had 
been cut by a patent machine. He crit- 
icized them as unlike and inartistic, 
and was challenged to do better. Edou- 
art protested that his criticism was not 
a reason that he could do better but his 


When the French-. 


friends upbraided him so that in a fit 
of passion he took.a pair of scissors 
that one of the girls used for her needle- 


work and looked around for a piece of  - 


paper. 

The Frenchman tore off the corner 
of a letter that lay on the table, took 
the girls’ father by the arm and led him 
to a chair at one end of the room, then 
went to work. In a short time the pa- 
per likeness was cut out and exhibited 
to the family. They at once expressed 
approval and covered the Frenchman 
with praises. They got him to take 
their mother’s likeness, which was done 
with the same facility and exactness. 


The silhouette artist then embarked 
on a successful career with scissors and 
-paper and when he came to America in 
1839 he took New York by storm. All 
the great and near-great and the social- 
ly prominent and the socially ambitious 
rushed to have their faces cut in black 
paper. Then Edouart made a profitable 
tour of the country. Later, on return- 
ing to Europe, his ship was wrecked 
and most of the autographed duplicates 
—— he had preserved in books were 
ost. 

There have been many silhouettists 
before and after Edouart, but none quite 
as great. The first to establish the sil- 
houette as a rage in this country was 
William James Hubbard, a 17-year-old 
youngster who came from England in 
1824. He set up a “museum” in New 
York where for 50 cents people could 
see his silhouettes of famous persons 
and could have one of themselves made. 
The boy did well financially in a few 
years. Then he went to Boston and he 
was so taken by famous oil paintings 
which he viewed there that he gave up 
his lucrative business and set out to be- 
come an artist in oils, 

Silhouette movies are now of greater 
interest to most people than cut paper 
*portraits. Little figures with movable 
eyes, jaws, arms, legs etc. are so arrang- 
ed and photographed by experts in this 
special field that their actions appear 
lifelike. Light is admitted only in back 


~ of the figures which makes them appear 


in solid black. 


THE JOY OF TEACHING 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging 
among fossils in order that he may inter- 
pret the great story of prehistoric life; if 
a John Thoreau by Walden pond is de- 
lighted with his studies of bugs and beetles; 
if a John Burroughs on his little patch of 
ground in the valley of the Mohawk glories 
in his life among the birds and bees; if a 
Luther Burbank is enraptured with his 
work of transforming a worthless desert 
cactus into an edible fruit, or in producing 
sweeter rose or fairer lily; if theseand other 
workers, whose names are legion, revel in the 
love of their work—then by what term shall 
we designate the joy that should be the 
teacher’s who works not with mere fossils, 
nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, 
bees or flowers, but with the child who is 
at once the most complex, the most plastic, 
the most beautiful, the most wonderful of 
all God’s creation. Yes,.it’s a wonderful 
thing to be a teacher; it’s a great thing to 
teach school.—Educational Review. 
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~~ Our Health — 





Although there is no particular time 
when mumps is not prevalent, spring 
and fall find this disease almost an 
epidemic among children. Mumps is 
one of the few afflictions which cause 


one’s friends to laugh rather than sym- 


pathize. But in reality mumps is noth- 
ing to laugh at. It is a painful disease 
and there are various serious compli- 
cations which sometimes set in. Just 
what causes mumps, says Dr. R. S. Cope- 
land, has not been discovered, but it is 
known to be of germ origin. As a rule 
boys suffer with mumps more than girls, 
and adults only occasionally. It is eon- 
tagious and spreads rapidly. 

The incubation period for mumps is 
from two to three weeks, then there is 
fever which may rise to 102 or 103 deg. 
The first symptom noticed is a pain be- 
low the ear. Then there is swelling 
below the lobe of the ear, forcing the 
lobe outward. After this the swelling 
involves the salivary glands and spreads 
back of the ear and in front of it. As 
‘the swelling advances it involves the 
glands along the jaw and under the 
tongue. It then passes to the other side 
of the neck. Accompanying the swell- 
ing may be earache and a slight dis- 
turbance of hearing. Many children, go 
through mumps with little or no dis- 
comfort other than being the subject of 
jokes. Unless such complications as 
inflammation of the breast, enlargement 
ef the thyroid gland and other swell- 
ings arise there is no need of worry. 
The chief thing-to do in mumps is to 
keep the yictim away from other mem- 
bers of the family. Be sure that the 
bowels move freely and put the pa- 
tient on a liquid diet. Also keep the 
patient in bed during the period of 
fever, and if medicine is necessary it 


should be prescribed by a physician. 


The knee-crossing habit is dangerous. 
To cross the knees the same way con- 
tinually is to invite curvature of the 
spine, says Dr. Beatrice. Phillips, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. She also condemns 
the habit many girls have of sitting on 
one foot. If this habit persists for any 
length of time, she declares, it is likely 
to throw the spine out of balance. Other 
harmful habits pointed out by her were 
standing on one foot, the same foot, for 
continued periods, carrying books with 
the same arm, sitting at a desk too high 
or too low, and similar habits, which if 
presevered in, tend to destroy the nat- 
ural posture of the human frame. 


The organization called “L’Anticarcan 
League d’Hygiene, d’Economie et de 
Beaute” is a league against the stiff 
collar and other nuisances. This asso- 
ciation “declares that stiff collars are 
not only unhealthful and uncomfort- 
able, but they cause many diseases.” 
Opinions of many doctors have been col- 

cted to prove their claim. .Unques- 

lonably, they say, collars are responsi- 
ble for a lot of trouble. In constricting 
the neck, they point out, tight collars 
and tight neck-bands cut off the flow 
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of red blood through the arteries to the 
brain. They also interfere with the re- 
turn of the venous blood from the brain. 
This means dullness of intellect because 
there is not enough red blood te cleanse 
and purify the brain cells. It also means 
sluggishness of thought because the 
brain is flooded with venous blood, full 
of impurities. The wearing of tight col- 
lars is said to be not only bad for the 


‘brain, but for the eyes, ears and health 


in general; and no garment should 
be over-tight. Too much snugness in 


‘the gloves and shoes makes the hands 


and feet cold. Tight lacing is bad for 
iaternal organs and tight garters cause 
varicose veins. -Even a tight hat will 
cause the hair to die. . 


When a person faints place the pa- 
tient on his back with his head lower 
than his body and elevate his feet a 
little. This,position enables gravity to 
assist the flagging heart to pump blood 
to the brain. The object of treatment in 
such an emergency is to improve cir- 
culation. Never attempt to pour whisky 
er aromatic spirits of ammonia down 
the throat of a person in this condition. 
You may drown him. Give him all the 
fresh air possible, and if he can swal- 
low give him a stimulant, a drop or two 
at the time. Smelling salts, fanning, 
bathing the face with cold water, or 
gently slapping it may help to stimulate 
circulation. 





The real wealth of the nation dees not 
consist in its money, in the value of its 
trade or in the extent of its dominion. 
These are valuable only as they help to 
maintain a population—and not only a part 
of it—of the right quality; men, women 
and children possessing bodily viger, alert 
mind, firm character, courage and self-con- 
trol—Sir Arthur Newsholme. 








CATARRH 


Immediate Relief Sent Free 


I have a Treatment that rids ene of Ca- 
tarrh and I want you to try it at my expense. 
No matter how long you have had it nor 
how-you have despaired of ever finding re- 
lief, you still want to be cured of this nox- 
ions disease. I have given my Treatment to 
thousands who have reported marvelous re- 
salts from its use. You don’t want te con- 
tinue through life chained to this disgusting, 
foul conditien. You want te breathe freely 
and clearly again. You want toe put a stop 
to the ebjectionable “khawking” and spit- 
ting, and end that sickening dropping of 
mueous in the throat, -up feeling 
and that evil-smelling ath that invari- 
ably aceompanies ioe Caturehe 

1 want every sufferer from CGatarrh to enjoy 
the tremendous immediate relief: my Combined 
Treatment in preduces in practically all 
cases and to preve it I will send one full package 
free to everyone who writes fer it, After it has 
preven itself the means of getting rid of your 
Catarrh you may ete ag $1.50, but 
1 don’t want your money umless you are per- 
fectly satisf: te send it. isn’t this the fairest 

offer you ever heard of? hig — Cc. E. 
Gauss. 144 Me Main St., Marshall, 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
Who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, D-173, Bloom- 
ington, fli., is se thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
ious to tell ali other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 


Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
hame and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. _ 








Agentse—Make a doliar an hour. Sell M 
a patent patch for instantly en jeaks in 
utensils. Sample 


MFG. CO., Dept.312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


r ANY one can easily learn music by this re- 


markable new method. And the cost is only 
& fraction ofthe old slow way. You don’t need 
a private teacher. You study entirely at home. 
Almost before yeu realize it you are playing 
real tunes and melodies, both popular and clas- 
— please your friends, amuse yourself, and 

money. This wonderful new method of 

reading and playing music is as simple as read- 
ing a book. No private teacher could ake it 
any clearer. 
at regular intervals—complete printed instruc- 
tions, diagrams, all the music you need. You 
can select your own time to study or practice. 
And the cost is only a few cents a lesson, in- 
cluding the music. [If you play, you are alwa@ 
in demand. Many invitations come to = 
And you meet the 


LEARN TO PLAY | Save iniat cet 
BY NOTE 

















The lessons come to you by mail. 











when needed, cash et. If Fate. 


regily 
mail the 2S ae — S$ °Gotoat oF OF aUSIC, 
19612 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
10612 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 
we. ,-- me your free booklet, ‘oes a 
our o with introduction Frani 
ia and as = your special offer. 


Demonstration 
I am interested in the following course 


ments 
want to 
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One Year, $2 Fm rag $1 years $1.50; 3 years $2. 
Canada, Mex aeeke Pun 


Philippines pF, all other 
dresses outside the United States $2 


a year. 

Change of Address. Subscribers must give old as well as new 
PP rene we cannot find yourname without the oldaddress. Ifyou 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 

When renewing okay “he state that your subscription 
is a renewal, and if your a <a has ch changed, give former address, 
We receipt new subscripti g the paper, and renewals 
by changing the address se 











Expirations. Your subscription expires a lastissue ¢ of month 
given on your address label. d in your 
Paper indicates subscription has — . Wee ly urge you 

ed we! dvance 





to keep your subscription 

Discontin We find that most of — subscribers prefes 
Rot to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken ia 
case they failto remit before expiration. Hence, by authority of the 
U.S. Postoffice Department, we can extend reasonable credit when 
are expected to notify us to stop the 
paper if it is no longer desired. 

8 David S. Barry, President; Percy M. Bailey, 
Secretary-Manager; George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. Assist 
ant Editors: Edward Coben. George O. Gillingham, W. Bowyer 
Pain, John M. Robey, George W. Stimpson and E. Earl Wagnes 
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The worst feature of the cotton situa- 
tion is Santa Claus’s whiskers. 


As word reached the world from 
Switzerland, cradle of yodlers, that 
yodling had become a lost art not a 
moist eye was observed. 

‘ 


Maybe Mexico doesn’t realize that 
she is giving encouragement to rebels 
within her own borders by aiding those 
in Nicaragua. 


gq 
We sympathize with- “Red” Grange 
and the Prince of Wales, the two bache- 
lors who are kept busy denying one re- 
port after another that they are en- 
gaged to this or that well known lady. 
gq 


BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


Not only the English but right-mind- 
ed people the world over have cause to 
feel glad that the six-months coal 
strike in England has been settled, that 
the men have gone back to work and 
that the country is once*more produc- 
ing its own coal. 

During this economical crisis of the 
world while all the leading European 
nations are trying to get on their feet 
again after the great war it is a check 
to general progress and/ general re- 
covery for one of the pivotal countries 
to develop internal trouble and be 
paralyzed, so to speak, in its efforts. 
Yet this is just what happened in the 
British Isles. It was the longest and 
most costly industrial struggle in Brit- 
ish history—at a time, too, whea the 
country had plenty of struggles on its 
hands already. 

“The strike lasted 200 days and cost 
bé@étween a billion and two billion del- 
lars. With the nine-day general strike 
that ushered it in England has been set 
back for at least two years. From.a 
coal-exporting country it became a coal- 
importing country. Industries depend- 
ent on coal were kept going at a high 
cost—such as were kept going at all. 
The pity of it was that plenty of both 
coal ‘and labor was at hand, but idle. As 
many as a million miners at a time were 
doing nothing, while the country. suf- 
fered for coal and they suffered for 
food and clothing. One-third of the 
railroad workers also had to be drop- 
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ped because of the stoppage of the coal 
industry. Nearly 2,500,000 were on the 
poor-relief rolls and were supported 
by the government—that is, by taxes on 
those left to pay. The situation was 
unnecessary and stupid. Somebody’s 
stubborn “wrong-headedness was en- 
tirely to blame. If reason could have 
prevailed it could have stopped the 
strike any day—it could have prevented 
it froin starting. 

The greatest troubles and the greatest 
suffering in this world have been caused 
by wrong mental attitudes. They have 
been brought on by one man insisting 
that another do his way in government, 
in religion, in industry, or in something 
else. 

Next to feeling glad for Bngland’s 
sake that the strike has been settled the 
world should be glad for the sake of 
Russia. That poor deluded country 
taxed itself weak to send millions of 











—Cartoon in Chicago Tribune. 


Russia is playing a dangerous game with 
Great Britain by sending funds to foment 
labor troubles in Asia as well as in Europe. 








dollars to the idle strikers in the hope 
of keeping them idle and making them 
vicious and dangereus to the hurt-of 
Great Britain, Another bad mental at- 
titude. : 

All the while the Russians needed 
every cent and more for themselves. 
Just an example. The American sani- 
tary and relief expedition that went 
into Russia in 1921 at the time of the 
famine has made a report showing 
health conditions there to be worse 
than in any other country in Europe. 
Conditions during the famine, said Dr. 
Henry Beeuwkes of the relief adminis- 
tration, were ona par with*conditions 
in the middle ages in Europe. He added: 
“In her struggles against violent epi- 
demic diseases Russta was won few 
battles and made no conquests.” He 
found that from 100,000 to 300,000 have 
typhoid fever every year; that dysen- 
terv is as prevalent as typhoid; that 
cholera visits the country every year, 
and that consumption is more prevalent 
than in other .European ~ countries. 
Trachoma in epidemic form, followed 
frequently by blindness, is a great men- 
ace to the people, but the worse disease 
they have to contend with is malaria. 
In the last century malaria wiped out 
whole garrisons—94 per cent .of the 
garrisons along the Caspian sea died of 
it in three years, service, Again, says 
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Dr. Beeuwkes, malaria has become the 
most important disease of the land; over 
1,600,000 cases were reported in 1922. 

Just to the west of Russia, and under 
similar climatic conditions are the 
Scandinavian countries which have, 
perhaps, the best health conditions in 
the world. 

Now with the British strike settled if 
all the Bnglish “laborers” wo o to 
work, and if all the Russidns would 
look hard after their own business both 
those countries would get along much 
better—and so would the whole world. 


q 
HELLO, MARS! 


The world regretted but Was not sur- 


prised that the London man’s message 
to Mars during the recent nearness of 
that planet to the earth came apparently 


to nothing. But he deserves credit for 


enterprise and faith. He rented the 
Rugby sending station for five minutes, 
the five immediately following midnight, 
and he shot his message at the little 
planet some 43,000,000. miles away on 
a 20,000-meter wave length. Other 
broadcasters might have-worried about 
the language to use with the Martians, 
but this man had it all figured out. First 


he sent out nine “m’s” followed by nine 


double “m’s” and then followed with 
the words “Opesti, ripitia, secomba.” 
The import of the message remained a 
secret between himself and the Mar- 
tians—or possibly just with himself— 
for he refused to translate the strange 
words and signals. 


It may seem foolish to try. to get a 
message to Mars—evidently it was a 
foolish and vain effort—but it is only 
by attempting the impossible that so 
many things have been done which 
seemed impossible. In other words, we 
cannot tell in advance what is impos- 
sible and what is not. A man never 
knows what he can do until he tries. 
Some people are so constructed that 
they refuse to try unless they see a 
fair chance of success, Others are more 
adventurous; they have a try at it if 
they think there is any sort of a possi- 
bility of a chance. When such men do 
succeed—and sometimes they do—they 
shake the world. 

Mars has been a standing challenge to 
our scientists for a long time. It is a 
neighboring planet and the most likely, 
from what cam be learned of it, to be 
inhabited. Long ago “canals” were seen 
on it; every little while someone talks 
of trying to get there in a rocket, and 
a few years back many people got 
rather excited over some mysterious 
radio disturbance when Mars was at her 
nearest point to us. .Our London broad- 
caster is more a result of a movement 
than its originator. He made a funny 
spectacle in his failure. But suppose 
he had succeeded! 

But while faith is growing stronger 
and more daring science is weakening 
with respect to Mars. Astronomers are 
somewhat discouraged at being unable 
to notably increase their knowledge of 
this mysterious world in spite of great 
watchfulness and close study. Those 
at Yerkes observatory admitted that 
they hoped to learn little more about 
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the planet’s physical aspects until 
larger and more .powerful telescopes 
were made. Prof. Frost of that post be- 
lieves that if life exists at all there it is 
of very low order, since the air there 
has only one-thirtieth of the weight of 
the air around the earth. The tempera- 
ture ranges, he said, from 30 deg. above 
zero at noon to 150 below at midnight. 

Still, you never can tell, as the Wright 
brothers said after the scientists had 
demonstrated that heawier-than-air fly- 
ing machines were impossible. 


-q 
A burning question was settled when 
Nebraska elected a janitor te its legis- 
lature. 
q 


HOW ABOUT PRIMARIES? 
‘Lifting the lids from the political pots 
in Pennsylvania and Illinois where mil- 
lions of dollars were. burned in cook- 
ing up an unsavory mess in the primary 


- elections caused a pretty general revul- 


sion of feelings toward the primary 
system. The revelation was largely re- 
sponsible for what the American Fed- 
eration of Labor termed a “rapidly de- 
veloping sentiment for the abolition of 
the primary system,” and for what Sen- 
ator Johnson of California called “na- 


tion-wide propaganda to break down . 


the primary system.” 

Certain it is that many prominent 
men have lately come out flat-footed 
against the primary, some of whom had 
formerly advocated and defended it. 
Vice-President Dawes took this bold 
stand before the American-Legion con- 
vention, declaring that the constitu- 
tion’s plan of nominating conventions 
would result in “a better and more im- 
partial class of candidates.” Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania expresséd the 
hope that his state would repeal the 
primary law and that the other states 
would follow suit. Col. Roosevelt, jr., 
admitted that he formerly advocatedghe 
primary but now sees his error, while 
Douglas Robinsen, assistant secretary 
of the navy, anether former advocate, 
now declares the primary “the worst 
thing ever perpetrated on this country.” 

There are 41 states operating under 
the system of direct primaries—largely 
the result of a move in that direction 
during the last 20 years, Six states re- 
tain the old convention system of nomi- 
nation. New York after adopting the 
new system largely abandoned it, as 
also did Idaho. A streng attempt is 
being made to repeal it in Ohio; it has 
been attacked in [llineis, and both po- 


litical parties in Indiana adopted planks~™ 


against it. 

What is the matter with the primary? 
It is, of course, a system designed to let 
the people in general nominate as well 
<s elect their candidates. Even its op- 
ponents admit that it is an “alluring 
theory.” But they assert that it has not 
panned out in practice; that it has not 
proved a remedy for the ills it sought 
to cure, but has made them worse. They 
point out stich old-timers in the senate 
as Foraker, Lodge, Platt, Hanna, Root 
and Tillman and declare that they have 
no. equals. in the senate now—largely 
because such men are unwilling to make 
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two campaigns for one election. They 
deprecate the increased cost of adver- 
tising in the newspapers, sending cir- 
culars to voters, hiring bands, speakers 
and watchers at the polls. With the 
primary, sometimes followed by a “run- 


- off,” and then the regular election it 


is claimed that only the rich man, or a 
man with rich friends, Has a chance. 
Another indictment against the pri- 
mary system is that it brings out a lot 
of ‘candidates, and the general public 
knowing very little about any of them 


- is asked to pick out the best man. The 


people are not qualified to do so, it is 
charged. On the other hand, a nomi- 
nating convention either knows the can- 
didates or learns about them and is thus 
qualified to pick. In a primary, it is 
further charged, opponents of the party 
take a hand in the voting and seek to 
nominate the candidate easiest to beat. 

Those defending the old convention 
system feel logically driven to defend- 


ing the “political boss.” A striking ex- | 


ample of this is furnished by Richard 
Washburn Child, former ambassador to 
Italy, another deserter from the pro- 


primary men. He said: “The old po- 


litical boss, whatever else he may have 
lacked, had some measure of responsi- 
bility. He did business over long peri- 
ods. He put a tremendous investment 
in the building of a machine. He did 
not like risks. It was to the interest 
of the boses in direct ratio to their 
power to pick good men. Now, what- 
ever the original theory, inferior men 
men pick themselves.” 


But there are staunch defenders of 
the primary system in its present hour 
of trial’ Among the outstanding is Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho, who is trying to 
persuade his state to go back to it. He 
declared that every argument against 
the primary could be used with equal 
force against the direct election. The 
idea of those assailing the primary, he 
said; “seems to be to make corruption 
of people in office safe. “The primary,” 
he asserted, is at least a guarantee of 
the expose of the use of large funds, 
“whereas in the-old days they used 
enormous sums and nobody knew it.” 
Senator Edwards of New Jersey as- 
serted that by abolition of the primaries 
“Vareism and Smithism will be raised 
to the nth degree in every state in the 
Union.” 


Just where the corrupt politician 











—Cartoon in Dallas News. 
Who says America hasn’t got its Pied Piper? 
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stands on the question is a matter of. 


keen dispute. Each side declares he is 
on the other. “Most of the politicians 
would be lost and undone without the 
primary,” said the Philadelphia Ledger. 
“Every professional pokitician is for the 
primary,” according to Charles L. 
Knight, former congressman, now lead- 
ing the fight against the primary in 
Ohio. But Gov. Pinchot declared that 
in Pennsylyania, at least, “the very men 
who are most guilty in the present 
scandal are those who are foremost. in 
demanding a return to the convention 
system,” while Senator Johnson said 
that “every individual who belongs to 
a faction which seeks to spend money 
illegitimately is in full cry against the 
direct primary today.” 

Be that as it may it must be admitted 
that the primary has not proved to be 
what was hoped of it. It was expected 
to be a sort of panacea for our political 
ills and a death-blow to the political 
wire-pullers and underground workers. 
It has not been very successful in either 
direction. We still have bosses and 
corruption in politics. 


But why go back to the old nominat- 

ing convention system? We had the 
same defécts and the same troubles with 
that method. That is why we fought 
it and threw it off. To go back to it 
would be like returning to incantations 
to cure our diseases when the reme- 
dies of modern science fail. The thing 
to do, it would seem, is to seek to per- 
fect the remedies. 
- It must be realized that the primary 
is still On trial. It is a comparatively 
new political implement and it cannot 
reasonably be expected to function 
smoothly-and satisfactorily right away. 
Good sound political institutions are 
built up slowly through ‘experience. 
That is their history. Selfish, scheming 
and unscrupulous politicians, using the 
word “righteousness” as often as the 
best of them, have in many cases suc- 
ceeded in defeating the purpose of the 
primary. But what system has been 
proof against them? The primary at 
least, is more difficult and more expen- 
sive for them to manage than were the 
old conventions. And they run into 
more publictiy—as witness the present 
wide discussions—and create more pop- 
ular indignation. It is public sentiment 
that must curb these political parasites 
and pirates, and in the primary system, 
where their activities can be better ob- 
served, they are building up that senti- 
ment against themselves. 

To give up the primary and go back 
to the old system with its political 
bosses would be a distinct surrender 
and recession from a forward-move- 
ment. Even those who condemn the 
primary admit that it is right “in theo- 
ry.” It is a correct blue-print of what 
we should have; where we have not 
succeeded yet is in the building, and 
especially in making the building bur- 
glar-proof. Our task is to study harder, 
work harder and perfect it—slowly if 
we must, but as fast as we can. 

What we most need now is for every 
honest man and woman to study condi- 
tions and then go to the polls and vote. 
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Reet Bonps 


FOR JANUARY— 
INVESTMENT 


ESERVE your ie investments 
now, before the usual heavy reinvest- 
ment demand restricts your choice. 


Smith Bonds offer you the strong security 
of first mortgages on modern, income-pro- 
ducing city property, the liberal interest — 
rate of 634%, and safeguards that have re- 
eulted in our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 53 Years 


You may have a choice ef bonds on prep- 
erties in several of the great centers of 
population of the eastern United States, 
of maturities from 2 to 10 years, and of 
$1,000, $500 and $100 denominations. 


Send your name and address on the form 
below for circulars, and for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUSFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 





Nome... i s * 7-B 
oO EE ESR oe BRE Baas 
Authorized 


7, | CAPITAL $2,000,000 


“The SAFEST Investment” 
1 with Let us send booklet 
oo LAKELAND BUILDING & LOAN 
7 : ASSOCIATION 














High School Course 
TWA CF-1eCM You can, complete 








GOVT POS ITIONS 


Moen wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, 
Terenue agent, postoffice clerk, eS ee aoe 
anions. $1,500 te $2,700 year. Write for free particulars. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 244, DENVER. COLORADO 











tarn $25 Week spare time, bene Fa on a 
Details FREE. 2261. St Louis, Mo. 
USED © CORRESPONDENCE COURSES of all schools sold 
fiets fase, {Comenes bough) So 'Mouninin Pisgah, Lin, 
Correspondence Courses Gor5°sicn sanom, San Fraccics 
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Question Box —~ 








Skilled and Unskilled Laber 


Ques. Please define “skilled” and “tn- 
skilled” labor?—Ans. It requires train- 
ing, experience and expertness to per- 
form skilled labor; such training, ex- 
perience and experiness is not required 
forumskilledlabor. Skilledlaborerscan- 
not betransferred from one kindof work 
to another without industrial loss, while 
unskilled laborers can. 
skilled labor; digging ditches is not. Of 
course, as in most divisions of this kind, 
the two nierge or shade into each other, 


Dead Buried Facing East 


Ques. Please explain the reason for 
burial of the dead with the body always 
facing the east?—Ans. Many primitive 
people bury their dead with the body 
pointing either east or west, depending 
on whether the departed are thought of 
im connection with sunrises, the reputed 
abode of the deity, or sunset, the region 
of the dead. It all harks back to sum 
worship and solar symbolism, The 
Bango tribe of Africa bury their men 
facing the north and their women fac- 
ing the south, while another tribe buries 
its dead facing the native village. In 
modern cemeteries the dead are buried 
withont regard to the direction in which 
the head or feet point. 


Specks on Finger Nails 
Ques. Is the saying true that white 
specks on our finger nails signify the 
number of lovers that you have ?—Ans. 
No, of course not. 


Street and Sidewalk 


Ques. Which is the street in a city, 
the sidewalk or the road between the 
walks?—Ans. The word “street” may 
mear the entire space between the rows 
of buildings, that is, both the sidewalks 
and the roadway. between, or it may 
mean only the roadway between the 
sidewalks. It is used in both senses. 
The sidewalk is part of the street in the 
first sense; it is not in the second sense. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Ques. Is Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the supreme court-a relative 
of the poet by that name?—Ans. He is 
a son of the poet. 








Christmas as Holiday 


Ques. Is Christmas a legal holiday? 
—Ans. Christmas is a legal holiday in 
every state and territory, including the 
District of Columbia. As we have often 
said, there are no national legal holi- 
days in-the sense that the federal gov- 
ernment can make a holiday for the 
whole country. Each state determines 
what days it will observe as holidays. 


How Old Is Ann? 


Ques. Please tell me the meaning of 
‘the expression, “It beats, How old is 
Ann!” I see it oftentimes, but. do not 
know who Ann was or how old.—Ans. 
This refers to an old mathematical prob- 


Typesetting is_ 


lem frequently found among the “ex- 
amples” in school textbooks. It was 
usually. stated something like this: 
“Mary is 24 years old. Mary was twice 
as eld as Ann when Mary was as old 
as Ann is now. How old is Ann. The 
answer—Ann’s age—is 16. 


Ben Jonseon’s Grave 


Ques. Who is the famous man who 
was buried in Westminster Abbey stand- 
ing up in his coffin?. The space was only 
large enough to allow the coffin to go 
down endways.—Ans. Ne doubt you 
refer to Ben Jonson, the famous poet 
and playwright, who died in 1637. It 
is said that he was buried in a sitting 
posture because the plot provided for 
him was not large enough for the corpse 
to be placed in the grave in a horizontal 
position. 


Jefferson Davis’s Religion 
Ques. What was the religion of Jef- 
ferson Davis, president of the Southern 
Confederacy?—Ans. Davis was a mem- 
ber and communicant of the Episcopal 
church. 


The Four Hundred 


Ques. Just what is “the four hun- 
dred” of New York and what are the 
requirements to become eligible?—Ans. 
“The four hundred” is applied to the 
exclusive social set of any place. The 
phrase owes its origin to a New York 
society leader, Ward McAllister. About 
1889 McAllister gave it as his opinion 
that only 400 people were actually “in 
society” in New York. All persons 
whose names are in the social register 
or “blue book” are regarded as belong- 
ingeto the four hundred. A person be- 
comes 4 member whenever he is recog- 
nized “by society.” 


Blind Justice 


Ques. Who was the author of our 
present conception of the statue sym- 
bolizing “blind justice,” the figure hold- 
ing a long sword ‘in one hand and a 
book in the other?—Ans. The figure of 
“blind justice” i is a composite of a mod- 
ern and ancient conception. Themis, 
the Greek goddess of justice, was rep- 
resented in ancient art as a mature ma- 
tron, holding a cornucopia in one hand 
and a pair of scales in the other. She 
was not represented as being blind- 
folded;that characteristic was added 
later, perhaps during the middle ages. 
Addison says: “Justice discards party, 
friendship, kindred, and is therefore al- 
way represented as blind.” 


Jack-o’-Lantern 


Ques. Is there such a thing as a 
jack-o’-lantern?—Ans. This is the pop- 
ular name for ignis fatuus, also called 
will-o’-the-wisp. It is a luminous ap- 
pearance which occurs in swamps and 
other damp places. Some people claim 
that such lights are sometimes seen to 
move from place to place over a swamp. 
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Two theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for the fack-o-lantern: the flicker- 


ing light is produced by inflammable gas 


which comes to the surface and catthes 
fire when 4t conies in contact with the 
air; it.is merely phosphorescent light, 
like foxfire, produced by the slow oxi- 
dation in decayed wood and other vege- 
table matter, and does not actually move 
but only appears to. 
“ 


Poet Laureate 
Ques. Who is the present poet lau- 
reate of England?—Ans. Sir Robert 
Bridges has been poet laureate since 
1913. He was formerly a practicing 
physician in London, but he retired 
from.the profession in 1882. 


Indian Citizenship 


Ques. Will you please tell me whether 
or not it is true that the Indian cannot 
become a citizen of the United States ?— 
Ans. Previous to 1924 about two-thirds 
of the Indians in the United States were 
citizens. In that year congress passed 
a law making all Indians citizens. 


Snakes in Ireland 


Ques. Why is it that a poisonous rep- 
tile will not live_in Ireland? What 
causes them to die when they cross a 
certain line in the Irish sea?—Ans. That 
is all popycock about snakes dying 
when they cross a certain line in the 
Irish sea. Snakes will live in Ireland 
as well as anywhere else; in fact there 
are now snakes in the national museum 
at Dublin. Ireland is an island and it 
happens that there are no native rep- 
tiles there. This is also true of many 


other islands, such as Hawaii, for in-_ 


stance. There are only a few species of 
snakes—and/ they are very small—in 
the whole British Isles._ 


Majority of Popular Vote , 


Ques. How many times have candi- 
dates for president of the United States 
received a majority of the popular vote 
and yet were defeated?—Ans. That has 
occurred but once. In 1876 Samuel J. 
Tilden received a majority of all the 
popular votes cast, but the special elec- 
toral commission appointed by congress 
declared in favor of a majority of Hayes 

,electors and Hayes was declared elected. 


Porcupine Quills 
Ques. Do porcupines throw their 
quills?—Ans. No. Porcupines do not 
“throw” their quills at enemies. The 
quills come out easily, which accounts 
for the common belief that these ani- 
mals “shoot their quills.” 





SHOWING THE WHITE FEATHER 


The phrase “to show the white feather” 
means to turn back or to prove cowardly. 
It is a relic of cockfighting and arose from 


_ the fact that a white feather in the tail 


of a game-cock is a sign that the fowl is 
not a purebred and is of crossed or mixed 
breed. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE. SAID 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, : 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
—Hamlet, Act I, Scene 5. 
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Making Your Dollars Wor 


Make Your Friends Happy for a Whole Year 
By Sending Them The Pathfinder 


We Will Allow You Bargain Rates and Will Present Each of Your Friends 
With the Mest Superb Little Oil-Painting Remembrance You Ever Saw 


We instricted our travel editor in Europe to look around and secure some- 
thing altogether unique and unequaled in the way of an artistic souvenir to 
go with gift subscriptions to the Pathfinder for the Holiday season this year. 
We have done this not as a money-making proposition but to express our good 
will to our vast circle of firm friends who have helped so much to make the 
Pathfinder what it is. é 


We know how hard it.is to pick out presents for Christmas and New Year’s 
which will not cost a fortune and which will still be genuinely worth while. 
We want to help you. We want you to take advantage of the very liberal 
rates which we make on Pathfinder subscriptions for gift purposes. As a very 
special inducement—a good-will memento just for the Holiday season—we 
want to send to each person on your list a perfect gem of an art novelty. 


Our Travel Editor Picked These 


The Travel Editor has more than fulfilled our expectations. He has combed 
the great art producing centers of all countries and has arranged for the 
production of a series of six little gems in the way of garden scenes, in colors. 


/ 


Samples of the European Oil Pictures, Reduced in Size. Actual Pictures Are Postcard Size. 


No word#can give an adequate idea of these novel and exquisite little art 
works. They are actual copies of original oil paintings done by artists of dis- 
tinction. They are not to be confused with cheap halftone “process” repro- 
ductions as they are in a class by themselves. Everyone who has seen them 
has simply “gone crazy” about them. Each one is a perfect copy of a Teal 
painting done in oil, with all the original purity and beauty of colors so faith- 
fully carried out that even experts mistake them for the originals. 


Small pictures are all the rage. Big pictures are out of style. These Euro- 
pean productions are just the thing. Each one has a neat little monthly 
calendar for 1927 attached, and also a ribbon hanger to hang it on the wall. 
At the end of the year the calendar can be taken off. Put the picture in a neat 
little frame and your friends will think you have an original oil painting 
purchased at a fancy price. 


Easy Way to Have One of These Oils 


As the supply of the beautiful little art gems is naturally limited and as 
designed for-souvenir purposes only, they cannot be sold. This is not a money- 
matter but a matter of friendly mutual service and good-will. These pictures are to 
go only with gift Pathfinder subscriptions. We make the cost very low, as follows: 


8 Subscri to Different Addresses, - - $3.00 


(Any greater number at same rate, 60 cents a year) 
3 Subscriptions, $2.00; 2 Subscriptions, $1.50 
Single Subscriptions, New or Renewal, Always $1.00 


Make up a list of your friends to whom you wish to give presents, send us the proper 
amount, ith their caarensen, and we will do the rest. There is no other way that is 
so easy or that gives such satisfaction. The Pathfinder is the very gold standard of 
reading value. It is pure cream—not skim milk. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., * 
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If Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply It to Any Rupture, Old or Recent 
Large or Small, and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
*  vinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 2 F. 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application, Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 

that the opening closes naturally and the need 
of a suppert or truss or epplianse is then done 
away with. Don’t neglect to send for this free 

“trial. Evon if your rupture doesn’t bother you 
what is the use of wearing supports all your 
life? Why suffer this nuisance? Why run 
the risk of gangrene and such dangers from a 
small and innocent little =o. the kind that 
has thrown thousands on the operating table? 
A host of men and women are daily running 
such risk just because their ruptures do not 
hart ior prevent them from getting around. 
Write at once for this free trial, as it is cer- 
tainly a wonderful thing and has aided in the 
cure of tures that were .as big as a man’s 
two fists. Try and write at once, using the cou- 
pon below. 





Free for Rupture 
W. S. Rice, Inc., : 
2 F. Main St.) Adams, N. , A 


You may send me entirely free a Semple 
Treatment of your stimulating application 
for Rapture. 


Name, Seeee 8 Oe CTT FORTS EE GH OHO Ceeeseve 
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A WHOPPER 


Special Ciub No. 12-W 
American Needlewoman Gentlewoman Magazine 
Good Stories ~ Home Circle Magazine 
Household Magazine = lustra 
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All for One Ye fer $450 















Regular Price $3 


You can't beat this for Big ban ye ve 
Club Number. Not good 
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$1,500 ANNUALLY 


Froma §-acre Banana Orchard 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year $5.00 monthly will 
which should 


plant five acres, pay $1,500 profit annually. 
Reliable Companies will cultivate and market your bananas 

.for 1/3. Bananas ripen every — and you get your check 
every 90 days. For particulars 


JANTHA PLANTATION O., c0., empire Bide. URGH, PA. 


$1000 Secures 55-Acre Farm 
Money-Making Dairy, Crops 


cows and now reaper, thresher, wagons, im- 





ae, harnesses, splendid 10-room bouse, near 
school _and city mathets: ts; good se ft. basement barn, gran- 
ary, blacksmith > loom 2 i 

ils in Tus. 


pres Seoet a 
trees.” Only $2800 for ali: $1000, ce 
BEEK, “ih At Copy ‘free. STHOUT FARM AGENCY, 
Ave., New. York. City. 


s° All 4 plain ain ane bev s boy gan 
Be mccain Be Brpamos-,A Motore te Tele: 
1s Ldahip, Bote fy “Wireless’Cur- 
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When Cholera Breaks Out 


If hog cholera breaks out in the 
neighborhood, farmers whose hogs are 
not affected should mantain a strict 
quarantine against the infected herds. 
It is important that they refrain frora 
visiting farms where the diseased hogs 
are located. They should also insist 
that their neighbors stay out of their 
hog lots, since the hog-cholera virus 
may be carried on the shoes of human 
beings. The infection may be carried 
from farm to farm by moving animals 
such as dogs or by movable objects such 
as farm implements. Therefore, the 
spreading of the disease should be 
guarded against as far as possible. The 
most dependable precautionary meas- 
ure against the disease, however, is im- 
munization of the herd with anti-hog- 
cholera serum. Such serum is recom- 
mended by the U. S. department of agri- 
culture. 


Value of Persimmon Wood 


Most people know the persimmon tree 
better for its “puckery” fruit and “pos- 
sum” attraction than for its wood. How- 
ever, persimmon wood possesses cer- 
tain qualities which make it particularly 
fit for the manufacture of golf club 
heads, shoe lasts, shuttles for textile 
mills and numerous other articles. Few 
other woods except dogwood combine 
all of these properties—hardness,tough- 
ness, fineness of texture and smooth- 
ness when subjected to wear—conse- 
quently persimmon wood is in great 
demand and has for a number of years 
commanded a higher price than most 
other native woods of the United States. 

Although there are about 160 differ- 
ent species of persimmon, only two are 
found in the United States, and only one 
of them is at present commercially im- 
portant. This is the commonly called 
“persimmon tree,” “date plum,” “sim- 
mon” or “possumwood.” It is often 
called American ebony, bétause it hap- 
pens to be a member of the ebony genus, 
the species of which are chiefly tropical. 
The name “date plum” is supposed to 
have been adopted from the practice of 
the Virginia Indians, who dried the 
fruit and preserved it like dates. 

This timber is found in the south” 
eastern part of the United States as far 
north as southern Pehnsylvania and 
Iowa, but its chief commercial occur- 
ence is in the Piedmont and Coastal 
Plain regions from Virginia to Texas 
and in the lower Mississippi valley low- 
lands.- Only about 600,000 cords are 
available for commercial use, according 
to estimates of the stand made by the 
forest service. For this reason con- 
siderable attention is being given to 
methods of using the wood with the 
least possible waste. Up to 1880 Turk- 
ish boxwood was practically the only 
material used for making shuttles. 
About. that time; however, the roller- 
skating craze made such heavy demands 
upon this wood that it was necessary 
for shuttle-block manufacturers to seek 
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substitutes. Persimmon and aaa 
proved highly satisfactory, with the re- 
sult that today 90 per cent of the dog- 
wood produced and 83 per cent of the 
persimmon is used for shuttle blocks. 


Spools Made of Birch 


It may be news to many people that 
almost all ordinary spools are made of 
one kind of wood—white birch. Al- 
though this species of tree grows in all 
parts of the United States, it grows best 
in Maine. Practically all of the world’s 
supply of spool wood,.says a writer in 
St. Nicholas, comes from the great 
woods of the north. A few spools are 
made in Maine, but generally the wood, 
after it is duly seasoned, is shipped else- 
where to be turned into spools. 


Break Horses Young 


The need of the Mexican army for 
horses has stimulated a demand for 
medium-weight animals of from 950 to 
1200 pounds that are straight of color 
and preferably broken to halter and 
saddle: According to John H. Huff, of 
the department of agriculture,, many 
“green” horses are being bought up by 
dealers and speculators at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., and are being “halterbroke,” since 
the requirement to lead is a big factor 
in selling the animals. 

Animals that are only “halterbroke” 
will command a premium cver the abso- 
lutely green kinds, and the dealers are 
getting paid for what the produeé 
might have done with much less 
and greater ease. Most of these horses 
are strong and fat and are bound to put 
up a pretty good fight before being 
broken to lead. The operation requires 
considerable time and energy on the 
part of the dealers ‘and rarely fails to 
skin up the animal. 

“The point is,” says Mr. Huff, “that“f 
the young colt in first hands was ‘hal- 
terbroke’ at Aveaning time or as soon 
thereafter as possible, the animal, even 


_though never handled again. before — 
reaching maturity, would never forget 


its lessons. A desirable feature of hal- 
terbreaking the colt or yearling is that* 
he is lighter in weight than he ever will 
be again and therefore more easily 
handled. He is less likely to injure him- 
self when young. Another good fea- 
ture is that when the colt reaches the 
age to be broken for saddle or work a 
good half of the job is done, due to the 
early halter training. The day of hap- 
hazard horse production is past, and 
there is no reason why the horse raiser 
of today cannot receive first hand 
mighty close to real horse values 
through a little preparation of the colt.” 


Fur Bearers and Fur Wearers 

The steadily diminishing supply of 
fur animals in the United States tends 
to prove that the “fur wearer” is’ in- 
creasing faster than the “fur bearer.” 
Collectors of raw furs estimate that the 
catch during the last season was ap- 
proximately 20 per cent less than in the 
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In a humble yet beautiful setting near Lough 
Dearg in the Donegal hills of Ireland stands 
this shrine to St. Patrick who, tradition says, 
“drove the frogs from out the bogs and 
banished all the varmint.” 
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previous season. Formerly the decrease 
has been in the more valuable pelts, 
such as marten, fisher and beaver, but_ 
now the decrease is affecting such™ 
staples as muskrat and raccoon. The 
value of the annual catch of fur 25 
years ago is roughly estimated at $25,- 
000,000; the catch today is estimated at 
more than $60,000,000. Even this figure 
no doubt would have been exceeded if 
the supply had been maintained. 


Laundering with Hard Water 


If every home could have an abun- 
dance of perfectly pure water, the home 
laundry problem would be greatly sim- 
plified. However, as found in its nat- 
ural state water always contains more 
or less dissolved and suspended mate- 
rial. This may consist of harmless gases 
and dirt that the rain has carried down 
in its passage through the air, or min- 
eral compounds of various kinds which 
the water has acquired as it passed 
through the soil or over its surface. The 
latter includes a large number of sub- 
stances, among the most important be- 
ing compounds of sodium, calcium, mag- 
nesium and iron. 

Common salt is the most widely dis- 
tributed of the sodium compounds, Al- 
though ordinary soap will not lather in 
very salty water,such a condition would 
be exceptional in most communities. 
Salt water is not termed “hard.” Com- 
pounds of calcium, magnesium and iron 
react with soap, forming new materials 
which do not dissolve in water and 
appear as sticky, unpleasant scum. Thus 
not only is the soap destroyed and ren- 
dered no longer available for making 
suds, but the scum settles on the clothes 
in specks or gives them a gray tinge. 
Such water is spoken of as “hard.” In 
the case of iron compounds often brown 
stains are left. 

Distillation is the best method of ren- 
dering fit for use water that is exces- 
sively alkaline, acid or salty, but this 
method is impractical in the home. Fil- 
tration and softening by means of boil- 
ing or by the addition of chemicals are 
the usual methods used in the house- 
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hold. The use of washing soda is an 
inexpensive method of treating hard 
water. One pound of soda is dissolved 


*in one quart of water, and two table- 


spoons of this solution used for each 
gallon of water. The greatest difficulty 
in using them is determining the quantity 
required by the degree of hardness of 
the water. This information can usu- 
ally be obtained from the nearest lab- 
oratory and if the trouble experienced 


is a permanent condition it will be } 


worth while to have a sample analyzed. 
Detailed information about treating 
hard’and other waters to make them sat- 
isfactory for laundry purposes is given 
in a new bulletin on home laundering 
recently issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Pay It with Pullets 


The farm boys and girls of Tennessee 
who are members of the poultry clubs 
_conducted by extension workers of the 
U. S. department of agriculture and the 
state agricultural college have adopted 
“Pay It with Pullets” as their slogan. 
They have returned 1910 standard bred 
pullets to the bankers who supplied 
them with eggs last spring on the “Re- 
turn a Pullet” payment plan. These 
pullets will be sold at auction by the 
bankers in order to interest the farmers 
in better poultry. 


= 





We take care of our health, we lay up 
money, we make our roof tight and our 
clothing sufficient; but who provides wise- 
ly that he shall not be wanting in the best 
property of all—friends?—Emerson. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Stolen waters are sweet and bread eaten 
in secret is pleasant.—Proverbs 9:17. 
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‘The Recreation Hour~ 








Origin of Curling 


Curling is a game in which the play- 
ers throw large rounded stones upon a 
rink or channel of ice toward a line or 
mark called a “tee.” Where the game 
originated is not known. For many 
years it was thought to have originated 
in Scotland where it has been played 
for more than three centuries. But 
George Van Felsen, of Quebec, who is 
one of the oldest sponsors of winter 
sports in his city and one of the best 
known curlers in Canada, has just an- 
nounced the completion of a thorough 
investigation of the history of curling. 
He claims he found that the game did 
not originate in Scotland as has been 
thought because of the devotion of 
Scotchmen io the sport. 

Curling contests took place along the 
dykes and under the windmills of Hol- 
land long before the game was ever 
heard of in Scotland. He found that the 
game furnished a popular motif for 
paintings, especially on pottery, during 
the 15th and 16th centuries. Thus it 1s 
more probable that the game is of Dutch 
origin. But the investigator claims that 
curling goes back even farther than this. 
The earliest stones so far discovered, 
he says, date back to 1511. But experts 
believe that, since these are improved 
stones, the origin of the game may ex- 
tend back still further. 

Scotland first espoused the game in 
the 17th century. It was introduced 
into Canada in 1759. The Qubec Curling 
Club was organized in 1821. It is now 
the oldest curling club in Canada. This 
great ancient game was once played 
with natural stones, but now the stones 
are made of iron. It is a popular winter 
sport in England, Switzerland, Canada 
and other countries. The eastern part 
of the United States has long been en- 
thusiastic over this Dutch-Scotch sport 
and there are many curling clubs in 


New England and New York state. The- 


oldest curling club in the world is the 
Kinross Curling Club of Kinross, Scot- 
land. It was organized in 1668 and is 
still going strong. 


Washington’s Model Yacht Club 

‘A number of Washington men have 
found that they can derive some of the 
pleasure of piloting a racing sloop by 
sailing model yachts. They have band- 
ed together in what is known as the 
Washington Model Yacht Club. The 
club uses the Tidal Basin in Potomac 


.park for its “ocean” and holds regular 


races and practice sails there. The Tid- 
al Basin covers an area of more than 
100 acres, and allows ample sailing 
room for all the model yachts in Wash- 
ington. The club was started two years 
ago by three Washington men. The 


4 membership rapidly grew from three to 


25. One of the original three members 
is the present chieftain. He has the 
rank of “commodore.” The other offi- 
cers are: “vyice-commodore,” secretary- 
treasurer and official measurer. 


When sailing the “toy” yachts the 


owners follow them closely in rowboats 
to trim sail, correct their courses and 
keep them on the tack. When once 
started in the proper direction, how- 
ever, these craft will maintain their 
courses almost without aid from their 
“skippers.” The little models are said 
to be little m_rvels in design and work- 
manship. They are not toys, nor are 
they exact copies of real ships. They 
usually follow the general lines and ap- 
pearance of big ships, but they are deep- 
er in proportion, carry a greater sail 
area and are simple in rig and equip- 
ment.e Most of the models average 
around 50 inches long, while a few are 
80 or 90 inches over all. They are all 
home-made. 

Members of the club claim that they 
get half their “fun” out of the pains- 
taking task of building their boats. This 
makes their hobby an all-year-round 
sport. During the winter months they 
are kept busy in spare moments making 
new and improved models, During the 
making of a model precision must be 
the watchword for if the ship is to sail 
successfully it must be just right. Not 
only do members of the club make their 
own models, but they interest school- 
boys in the art of making and rigging 
small boats. 


Ruby with Portrait Found 


A member of the Bengal legislative 
council in India recently found a rare 
ruby inside of which is a portrait made 
by nature. The stone is unique and 
said to be of surpassing value. It is 
not very large, but inside the outer, sur- 
face, deep down behind a scarlet cloud, 
appears a tiny image of a man dressed. 
in white with a darkish brown face and 
deep brown eyes. The natives consider 
it a gift of God and the jewel’s impor- 
tance cannot be estimated in terms of 
cash. The more closely it is examined, 
the more the image comes out in detail. 
Because they are unable to explain the 
portrait geolégists have called it a freak 
of nature without a parallel. 


Amusement Devices from Cannons 


“And they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks.” This prophecy by the 
great prophet Isaiah may not be being 
fulfilled in the true sense of the word 
in modern times for swords no longer 
play an important part in war, and 
spears are almost unknown. But many 
other devices used in modern wars 
are being converted into peacetime ne- 
cessities, luxuries and amusements. As 
related in a recent issue of the Path- 
finder Henry Ford is fast converting 
our junked wartime merchant marine 
fleet into coupes, roadsters, touring 
cars and other valuable articles,~ And 
now word comes from Dayton, Ohio, 
that wartime cannons are being turned 
into amusement devices. 

After 10 years of toil Charles Smythe, 
of that city, claims he has perfected 
unique amusement devices from war- 
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time cannons. Me calls them “naval 
guns.” They consist of cannons mount- 
ed on wooden braces. They are iden- 


‘tical in operation to regular naval guns. 


Each instrument is seven feet long, 
They are modeled after the French 75s, 
but according to our scale of arms they 
would ‘be known as “three inch guns.” 
However, they operate without powder 
or an explosion of any kind. The op- 
erator aims at targets 50 feet away and 
by pressing a trigger a shell is projected 
at a miniature balloon, airplane or peri- 
scope of asubmarine. A hit rings a bell. 

According to army and navy officials 
who have viewed the new device one 
of its peculiarities is that the 50-foot 





The Inventor with One of His “Naval Guns” 


range together with the ricocheting of 
the shell and the miniature targets 
amounts to shooting at objects six miles 
away. The operator can raise or lower 
the gun according to his own aim and 
then fire the wooden shell. The inven- 
tor believes the fascination of shooting 
at objects with.cannons that operate 
identical t6 huge naval guns will prove 
irresistible. 


“Believe It or Not” 


Mr. Milton S. Fall (no relation to Al- 
bert B.) solemnly informs us that he 
has fished—and successfully, too—with 
bait made of rubber strips cut from au- 
tomobile inner tubes. No, he doesn’t do 
this for humanitarian reasons. The well 
known Washington newspaperman and 
angler explains that the finny tribe’s 
imagination is stretched into believing 
the red material none other than a de- 
lectable morsel of the genus platyhel- 
minthes, more commonly known as the 
bloodworm. The color, Mr. Fall ad- 
vises, seems to have the same attraction 
for a fish as it has for a bull. However, 
he hastens to add that there is no “bull” 
iw his story. He hopes that this golden 
age discovery will be the means of util- 
izing the worn-out inner tubes which 
now dot the landscape. 

It is erroneous to believe that perch 
especially are lured by the gutta percha. 
Only the rock fish in the Potomac have 
developed a taste for the auto product, 
sans blowout patches. But if. their 
fellows in other coastal waters are 
equally dumb there is no reason why 
they shouldn’t “Fall” just as hard for 
other disciples of Izaak Walton using 
the same bait. 

Mr. Fall says he hasn’t tried balloon 
tire inner tubes yet because he-is sat- 
isfied to catch fish of a modest size. He 
indignantly denies a story, circulated 
by a rival member of the press, that it 
requires a 30x3 tube to land a three- 
inch fish, the left hand figure represent- 
ing the proper length of line (in feet). 
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He is now about to experiment with 
strips of green tubing to simulate young 
eels for thé entertainment of fish of the 
high-school age. Incidentally, Mr. Fall 
refutes the rumor that he was once so 
busy hooking fish at Solomon’s Island, 
Md., that he unwittingly used up the 
inner tubes on his own-car and had to 
come home using eels in lieu thereof. 
“TI have even caught rockfish on a 
plain red rubber band,” insists Mr. Fall. 
He admits, though, that a fish seems to 
tire after stretching a rubber band.only 
once whereas it never tires of measur- 
ing a bloodworm. But if there are 
enough fish in the game interest does 


not lag. Anyhow, that is Mr. Fall’s | 


story and he is going to stick to it. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

No. 57. A cog wheel with 10 teeth is 
in mesh with a wheel having 40 teeth. 
The smaller is directly above the larger 
and its topmost tooth is marked, When 
the former has revolved completely 
around the latter how many times will 
this’: marked tooth have been pointing 
directly upward? Ans. to No, 56—$11.28. 


KEEP A-GOIN’ 
If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
*Tain’t no use to sit an’ whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep a-tryin’—= 
Keep a-goin’! 








When the weather kills your crop, 
Keep a-goin’! 

Though *tis work to reach the top, 
Keep a-goin’! 

S’pose you’re out o’ ev’ry dimé> 

Gittin’ broke ain’t any crime; 

Tell the world you're feelin’ prime— 
Keep a-goin’! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’! 
Drain -the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’! A 
See the wild birds on the wing, 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring, 
When you feel like singin’, sing— 
Keep a-goin’! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


PREPARING NEW BIBLE 


The Bible Society of Maine is sponsoring 
a new Bible. It is called the world’s larg- 
est and most novel Bible. All of its verses 
are to be written by hand, each verse by 
a different hand. Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish clergy have written verses in it. 
President Coolidge inscribed_the first verse 
of the book of Genesis. “Babe” Ruth, the 
home-run king, wrote the last verse of the 
Book of Ruth. This book had been reserved 
to writers by the name of Ruth.. Until 
“Babe” penned the last verse of the book 
all of the-verses had been written by girls 
named Ruth. The novel Bible is not yet 
completed, and according to E. T. Garland, 
superintendent of the society, nearly two 
more years will be required to finish it. 


I wish to declare my humble tribute to 
the brains and ability that direct -the col- 
umns of the Pathfinder, leading thousands 
of minds to better thoughts; educative, 
humorous, wise in selection, productive of 
gratification in its perusal. It seems to me 
these minds are conscious of responsibility 
to mankind in the discharge of their duties, 
— ever in mind that sincerity, hon- 
esty and truthfulness must dominate.— 
L. T, Love (Ohio), 
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History of the Umbrella 


The umbrella fs one of the oldest 
achievements of mankind, yet it is not 
known when or where it originated. 
Some authorities claim that it made its 
first appearance in the hot climates and 
that the first umbrella was probably a 
palm leaf or a woven makeshift of reeds 
to shield the caveman or woman from 
the stn’s rays. The old temple walls 
in Egypt and Assyria, as well as some 
of those in India and China, contain 
many sketches of early umbrellas. The 
credit for the invention of the umbrella, 
however, has been given to the early 
Latins. As a matter of fact, the word 
umbrella, signifying sunshade, comes 
from the Latin word “umbra” which 
The French name is 
“paraplui” which means “for rain.” In 
Spanish it is called “paragus,” meaning 
“for water.” ; 

_From its very beginning the umbrel- 
la had a religious significance. Ancient 
carvings show processions of priests 
and rulers with umbrellas carried over 
their heads. The Persians used them 
in their religious ceremonies and in 
Egypt no religious ceremony was com- 
plete without them. The umbrella also 
had its religious significance among the 
Greeks. According to Hindu theology 
in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu the 
god is spoken of as going down to the 
infernal regions with an umbrella in his 
hand, probably to protect him from the 
fires of the nether world. 


In many lands the umbrella was and 
still is a mark of nobility, and in most 
Oriental countries today it is associated 
with royalty. Certain sizes and colors 
are used by the kings and princes while 
smaller sizes and colors are used by the 
lesser nobility. Even today the king of 
Siam has an umbrella formed of a-num- 
ber of colors in circles one above the 
other. Those of the rest of the royal 
family have one, two or three circles 
aceording to the-rank of the individual. 
In India among the titles of princes is 
“Lord of the Umbrella,” which is a title 
of distinction. 

In medieval Europe the umbrella 
played a leading role in civil and ec- 
clesiastical matters. Alfred the Great 
had a huge umbrella which was carried 
by his bodyguard. The knights-of old 


‘frequently carried umbrellas to protect 





themselves from the sun during the 
tournaments. Among the Greeks and 
Romans umbrellas were: carried by 
women, but they regarded it as a sign 
of effeminacy for a man to carry one. 
During the 16th ‘century the use of 
umbrellas became very general in Italy 
and France. In fact, umbrellas soon 
became articles of luxury and fashion. 
Their color, material and ornamenta- 
tion indicated the rank and wealth of 
their owners. But the umbrella was not 
introduced into England until after 
1750. Jonas Hanway, a traveler who 
had become a devotee to the utensil 
while in the Eastern countries, is cred- 
ited with introducing it into the “rainy 
city” and, of course, the whole country. 
He had an extraordinary big and stout 


ear Barcelona, 
_-Spain, has trained his dog to stand guard in 
the roadway until the train passes. 


one made for his own use and never 
went without it. As England, especially 
London, is damp, he had frequent occa- 
sions to use it. Despite the fact that he 
was ridiculed at first he and his um- 
brella were familiar sights on London 
streets for 30 years or more. However, 
he lived to see his favorite utensil gain 
universal use, He died in 1786, but not 
until everybody “fell” for the rain pro- 
tector. 

The umbrellas used in Hanway’s day 
were clumsy, ungainly affairs, hideous 
in color and not altogether rainproof. 
They had long handles with a crook. at 
the end and the ribs were thick whale-: 
bone, while the cross pieces were of 
wood. They weré loosely jointed and 
rough. The covering usually consisted 
of oiled silk or cotton, very heavy and 
liable to stick together in the folds, 
They. must have weighed 10 pounds 
when water-soaked. The first umbrella 
used in the United States was brought 
from India in 1772. 

In 1852 Samuel Fox, of England, pat- 
ented his famous “paragon rib” which 
is still in use. It is formed of a thin 
strip of steel, rolled into a U or trough 
shaped -section, a form which gives it 
strength for its weight. Alpaca was 
first used as a covering material for 
umbrellas in 1884, but it, too, was found 
too heavy. Since then a great variety 
of fabrics have been used, the most 
popular of which are silk gloria, plain 
cotton and other materials. Today the 
coloring is left to the fancy of the 
“toter.” Red and blue are the favorite 
colors of women while men usually 
stick to plain black. Among some of 
the popular innovations of recent years 
are folding umbrellas, self-opening 
umbrellas, umbrellas with celluloid 
windows, umbrellas with pockets and 
parasols that can be converted into 
bags to carry knitting etc. Many fash- 
ionable women have an umbrella or 
parasol to match each costume. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS FOR WOMEN 

A recent report of the women’s 
bureau of the department of labor 
showed a slow but certain widening of 
the field of women’s service in the fed- 
eral government departments. However, 
the proportion of men who receive the 
more attractive salaries still was Shown 
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f Descriptions of Fall Designs 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE 
5658—A Popular Seow Coat Model.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 


quires 3% yards of oe inch material 
trasting material for facings on collar. cuffs and fronts, 

ng Smart Frock for the Growing ort. —4 Sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size requires % yard of 
taff fo 40 inches wide for collar facing and front of the 
waist, and 2% yards’ of woolerep 40 inches wide for skirt 
short sleeves, uolero, back of waist and underportion of 
collar. If made without bolero ¥% yard less of the rep is re- 
quired. If made with long sleeves, 2% yards of the rep 
is required.’ 

5683—Doli and Cat Suit.—One Size: 18 inches long, 
The Doltfequires % yard of material and the Suit % y: 

36 inches wide. 

5668—A Smart Daytime Dress.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 
years. To make the dress as illustrated for an 18 year 
size will require 2% yards of 40 inch material, with % 
yard of contrasting material. 

5664—A Neat Morning Frock.—€ Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. 8 inch size = 3 
quire 3 yards of 36 inch coro A with % yard of con 
trasting material for plastron, vestee, facings on collar and 
for string belt. 

5334—A Dainty Vadeeermen 4 Sizes: Small, 84-36; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46- 48 inches 
bust measure., ‘A Medium size requires 2 yards of 36 inch 
material. 

5680—A Dainty Little Dress for a Little ee’ Sizes: 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 8 year gize requires 1% yards 
of 36 inch material if made with tt the long “(peasants sleeve. 
If — without the peasant portion 1% yards will be 
requir 





USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 
The priee of the Ang ape = 3 patterns is 15 cents bona 
Gur large new guide to styles for the current sea 


now ready. You" will find this a splendid tavestment== 
new, \G8-00- Cate fashions for Fall and Winter. Price 


12 ce 
‘Send this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 
Herewith find...... seats See WON omnes ee Ce Seay 


Number....... -Bize ooo sNUMbEC?. 2.50055 Bise......0. 
Number......+. GR cicccks Number........ Size.....+0- ; 
Number........ Size....s00. Number........ 


Bize..ceseee 
it you wish a Fashion Boek inclose 12 cents tor ‘same. 


Be sure to ue wamier ond site of petites Ganted ent 
write your = and address on 


NAMC....csTecesccenceccccerccecececcsorceencesacceses 


TOWN. ..siee cceccccccccccconinces cece ERtOcccceseccccs 
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Pease of 6 


LADIES Mind sa 


At last your most intimate yoehats of personal hygiene 

are- safely solved: by a marvelous new and powerful 
ter. Women’s teks are no more. This new uct, 
NIPIT, is far more powerful than ee of Mercury 
or carbolic acid, yet NON-POISONOUS in any strength. 
in water. Salcion seat eaied a boon 


full 
refunded if not 
NIPIT LABORAT! RY, Dent. LE, BURLINGTON, VT. 











Varicose Veins, Eczema 
Swollen Leg, Uiceration 


Viseose Method heals sore legs by increasing the 
slow circulation which causes them. Avoids lay- 
ing up. Especially good where medicines fail. 
Stops aches and pains from varicose veins. Re- 
duces swollen legs. Send now for book about this 

new discovery. P. A. Viscose Co., 803 So, Lake St. 
. Los Angelés, Cal. 










sue CLASS PINS pT LA Bg lhe cond 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or R 
Gold Plate 45 cents each or $4.50 per doz. 


Unien Emblem Co.. 8 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra. Pa. 


Corsets & Lingerie to Fit Any-Figure 


direct to you from manufacturer. Send for illustrated booklet 
CHESSON CRAFT TIONS, West Bruokfield, Mass. 


All Wool Yarn tor Sale ™ senstesierer 


FREE SAMPLES. 4H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, 


LADIES Make Big Money Sewing. tons tarnisnea, ‘were 


BURNHAM MFG, CO,, 1265 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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to. far- exceed that of women. Al- 
though half of Uncle Sam’s workers 
are women, 80 per cent of the govern- 
ment employees receiving $1860 or more 
a year are men. Two-thirds of the wom- 
en in the government service were 
shown to be clerks;stenographers and 
typists. These positions were also 
shown to offer opportunity for advance- 
ment to the larger number of women. 
The other positions held by women are 
diyided among accounting and auditing 
positions, legal .work, fact collection, 
compilation and analysis, scientific re- 
search and investigation, administra- 
tive work, library service and editing 
and translating. Only one woman is 
paid $6500 a year. She is Miss Jessie 
Dell, U. S. civil service commissioner. 
Ten women in the government service 
get $5200.a year while only 35 get a 
minimum of $3600. But more.than half 
of those working as clerks get the $1860 
minimum; so do nearly two-thirds of 
the stenographers and typists. 


*\WATCH THE TRIFLES,’’ LADIES 


After 15 years of observation on the 
front line trenches of New York’s mari- 
tal wars, Mrs. Viola Anglin, deputy chief 
probation officer of the Manhattan fam- 
\ily court, warns wives to “watch the 
trifles.” In her opinion it isn’t beat- 
ings, flirtations or free-lance pettings 
that break up happy homes. It is 
scorching the breakfast bacon, or leav- 
ing a shaving brush full of soap or mix- 
ing up the morning paper etc. . She 





fidelity or desertions, but let the small 
irritations of daily living go on too long 
and “Cupid will lie down and take the 
count.” Last year 10,000 cases came 
into her court. 

Her advice to married folks is “Don’t 
be yourself.” “The little rough edges 
of living together,” she says, “wear off 
the glamour of romance. I have seen 
more marriages beaten by uncurled 
hair than by infidelity, and more hearts 
broken by forgotten birthday gifts than 
by desertion. If you value your mate, 
‘don’t be yourself.’ Keep on being that 
charming, stimulating, highly artificial 
fake you were during courtship. After 
a while you'll find it comes natural. 
Most human beings unadorned are pret- 
ty shoddy companions day in and day 
out. They simply must make the effort 
to be amusing, attractive, 4miable, if 
they are going to keep the dust on the 
butterfly’s wings. Romance is the most 
perishable of all known commodities. 

“Don’t be suspicious of infidelity. But 
use your energy to prevent it. Rolling 
pins and frying pans may tame recal- 
citrant husbands without being thrown 
at them. For good food is near to the 
heart of every romance. On the other 
hand don’t let your own graces and 
beauty slip away under the burden of 
housework. There is no excuse nowa- 
days for a slovenly house or a slovenly 
appearance, for woman’s work has been 
vastly simplified by science.” 





The World war hurt international com- 
meree to the extent of $210,000,000,000, the 
national. foreign trade council reports. This 
is reckoned on the amount of trade there 





would have been if there had been. no_ war. 





SnurF a little 
Wich weli‘ep: thn ‘oes 90 faa 


in a spoon or cup of hot wates 
and inhale. 
Medicated vapors aidiaciia 
For other cold troubles rub 
Vicks on the throat and chest. 


YICKS 
VAPOR vs. 








thinks love can forgive brutality or in-’ 


Over BMILLION JARS USED YEARLY 
‘ DRESSES S$. 
a FOR ONLY $9.98 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply state sizes and colors 
anted and the postman will 

bmp to yeur door three beau- 
tiful dresses. When the dresses 
arrive deposit $2.98 with the post- 
man. Remember, you will receive 
three dresses, no two alike. The 
dresses are made from the latest 
style fabrics, suitings, heavy linens 
and crepes. If it is not the greatest 
bargain you ever had, your money 
premedy refunded. Sizes, 34 to 
= green, brown, orange 
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 "“SKYLIN MILLS 
104 Hanover &t., Dept. D-1. 
Boston, Mass. 








For the Women Folks 


Each Magazine for One Year 
Woman’s Home Companion $1 85 
e 


MeCall’s $1. 60 
$2.15 


$2.35 


Pictorial Review 
$1.20 
Good Outside 48 














Christian Herald 
Weman’s World 
The Pathfinder 


American Needlewoman 
Moeother’s Home Life 
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or rour FAT 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
SS sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-re- 
duced”’ offer. I have successfully reduced 
thousands of persons, without starvation’ diet 
or burdensome exereise, often at a rapid rate, 
Let me send you preof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, ae Physician 
State of N. Y. 286 Fifth Av., N. Y. Desk W. 








Sostie Cc Oo M B 


produces any shade by simply cumbing without 
Staining the scalp, perfectly harmless, durable, 
= etectable. Saves time and money andis the 
ly practical way of coloring hair 
or Write for particulars. 


Dept.2, 1836 Multord Ave., York 
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22 Quincy St.,Chicago, 1, 
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A Beautiful Presen- 
tation Copy of 


THE BAT 


Is Now Ready For You— 
Yours for the Asking 


Kipling says that fiction is “truth’s 
elder sister.” In the best fiction, truth 
is sed and focused down in such 

a way that it be- 

comes clearer to 

the mindthan the 
shifting and sad- 
ly mixed “facts” 
of the everyday. 
world can ‘ever 

be. The bles J 

of Holy Writ may 

not have been 

“so” in the strict 

sense of having 

happened just as 
related, but they 
contain germs of 
eternal truth that 
ro ———- forever, i aoe = 
esop perhaps never were “facts,” but 
they also will be told and retold perpet- 
because there is an aptness in 
them more convincing than any mere 
history of actual events. 

Great actual benefit is done to people 
by reading se fiction. A good story— 
of the kind that makes us forget our 
ills and troubles—will often accomplish 
more than a week spent in a hospital, 
and it’s a much pleasanter treatment. 

Our greatest men, including Roosevelt 
and Wilson, have paid high tribute to 
fiction as a mental sedative they have 
been inveterate readers of good stories. 

“THE BAT,” My Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, is acknowledged by all to be one of 
/ the greatest successes in the way of fic- 
; tion ever produced. First it appeared as 
a story; under another name and form; 
then it was made into a play; next it was 
put on the movie screen, and finally it 
was written in book form so that the 
millions of people who had been held 
spellbound by it could have it to re-read 
in the quiet of their own homes, and 
millions of others who had never been 
acquainted with it in any forri could 
share in the enjoyment of it. 


How to Get Your Copy 


The Pathfinder, by quickaction and the 
peyment of a large sum of money, was 
tosecure the first serialrights to “The 




















be voted the most popular person in 
your locality. Anyone borrowing it, how- 
ep it long, for after 
once starting it they will not be able te 
lay it down. . 


The Pathfinder has had a large edition of 
this record-breaking novel prepared, and 
ou are entitied to ve a copy. All you 

ve to do is to send $2 for two new Path- 

ae and we will send you 
» “delivered absolutely free, as a 


the 
: po png wig | present. We are ot this 
’ in order to test whether readers of the Path- 
and whether they 
it when we put 


Get your reservation in at once. “Inclose 
Pathfinder subscr ~— ask 
e@ will 
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THE BAT. 


INTRODUCTION ; ~ 


“You've got to get him, boys,” said a police 
chief to his men. He referr to the Bat— 
robber and murderer extraordinary who chose 
the night hours for his nefarious work. Like 
@ bat he struck and vanished, gar ay * 
noiselessly—no one had ever seen h On the 
scene of each fresh crime he would leave the 
eutiine of a bat drawn on the wall, a 
pinned on the victim, or a real, dead bat nailed 
on a door. Miss Cornelia Van Gorder, spinster, 
rented Courtleigh ‘ie ~y" country home the 
days after his death. The Union bank, of which 
Fleming was president, fails and Bailey, cashier, 
disappears under suspicion of having stolen 
over a million dollars. Miss Neily (as Lizzie 
calls Miss Van Gorder) receives threats on her 
life if she does not leave the house. “i 

Lizzie Allen, faithful housekeeper, and Billy, 
a Japanese servant, both report strange goings- 
on about the house. B the rdener 


aper bat 


rooks, ga 
who is really Bailey), tells Dale Ogd Miss 
ornelia’s niece, to whom fhié''s engaged, that 


the eming house contains a hidden room 
and the money may secreted there. Richard 
Fleming (Courtieigh Fleming’s nephew) finds 
blue-print of hidden room but refuses to give 
it up. Dale grabs it just before a ‘sterious 
shot kills him. Detective Anderson intimates 
that circumstances throw suspicion on her. 
Dale tells Dr. Wells, local physician, where she 
hid blue-print and he says he did not find it. 
Miss Cornelia is suspicious of Dr. Wells. Beres- 
ford, who drove young Fleming to the house, 
that Brooks be brought to the room. 





There was a fateful pause, for an instant, 
while Dale roved nervously from one side 
of the room to the other. Then Jack 
Bailey came into the room—alone. 

He seemed to sense danger in the afr. 
His hands clenched at his sides, but ex- 
cept for that tiny betrayal of emotion, he 
still kept his servant’s pose. 

“You sent for me?” he queried of Miss 
Cornelia, submissively, ignoring the glow- 
ering Beresford. 

But Beresford would be ignored no long- 
er. _He came between them before Miss 
Cornelia had time to answer. “How long 
has this man been in your employ?” he 
asked brusquely, manner tense. 

Miss Cornelia made one final attempt at 
evasion. “Why should that interest you?” 
she parried, answering his question with 
an icy question of her own. 

It was too late. Already Bailey had read 
the truth in Beresford’s eyes. “I came this 
evening,” he admitted, still hoping against 
hope that his cringing posture of the serv- 
itor might give Beresford pause for the 
moment. 

But the promptness of his answer only 
crystallized Beresford’s suspicions. 

“Exactly,” he said, with terse finality. 
He turned to the detective. 

“ve been trying to recall this man’s 
face ever since I came in-tonight,” he said 
with grim triumph. “Now, I know who he 
Og ; 

“Who is he?” 

Bailey straightened up. He had los* his 
game with chance—and the loss coming 
when it did, seemed bitterer than:even he 
had thought it could be—but before they 
took him away, he would speak his mind. 

“It’s all right, Beresford,” he said, with 
a fatigue so deep that it colored his voice 
like flakes of iron-rust. “I know you think 
you’re doing your duty—but I wish to heay- 
ens you could have restrained your sense 
of duty for about three hours more!” 

“To let you get away?” the young law- 
yer sneered, unconvinced. 

“No,” said Bailey with quiet defiance. “To 
let me finish what I came here to de.”~ 

“Don’t you think you have done enough?” 
Beresford’s voice flicked him with right- 

eous scorn, no less telling because of its 
youthfulness. He turned back to the de- 
tective soberly enough. “This man has im- 
posed upon the credulity of these women, I 
am quite sure without their knowledge,” 
he said, with a trace of his. former gallan- 
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try. “He is Bailey, of the Union bank, the 
missing cashier.” i 

The detective slowly put down his cigar 
on an ashtray. “That’s the truth, is it?” 
he demanded. 

Dale’s hand flew to her breast. If Jack 
would only deny it—even now! But even 
as she thought this, she realized the use- 
lessness of any such denial. 

Bailey realized it too. “It’s true, all 
right,” he admitted hopelessly. He closed 
his eyes for a moment. Let them come 
with the handcuffs now and get it over 
—every moment the scepe dragged out 
Was a moment of unnecessary torture for 


e. 

But Beresferd had not finished with his 
indictment. “I accuse him not only of the 
thing he is wanted for, but of the mur- 
der of Richard Fleming!” he said, fiercely, 
glaring at Bailey, as if only a youthful 
horror of making a scene before Dale and 
Miss Cornelia held him back from striking 
the latter down where he stood. 

Bailey’s eyes snapped open. He took a 
threatening step toward his accuser. “You 
lie!” he said in a hoarse, violent voice. 


Anderson crossed between them, just as 
conflict seemed inevitable. 

“You knew this?” he queried sharply, in 
Dale’s direction. 

Dale set her lips in a line. She did not 
answer. . - 

He turned to Miss Cornelia. “Did you?” 

“Yes,” admitted the latter quietly, her 
knitting-needles at last at rest. “I knew he’ 
was Mr. Bailey, if that is all you mean.” 


The quietness of her answer seemed to 
infuriate the detective. “Quite a pretty 
little conspiracy,” he said. “How in the 
name of heaven do you expect me to do 
anything, with the entire household united 
against me? Tell me that.” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Cornelia. “And if 
we are united against you, why should I 
have sent for you? You might tell me that 
too.” 

He turned on Bailey savagely. “What 
did you mean by that ‘three hours more’?” 
he demanded. 

“I could have cleared myself in three 
hours,” said Bailey, with calm despair. 

Beresford laughed, mockingly—a laugh 
that seemed to sear into Bailey’s conscious- 
ness like the touch of a hot iroh. Again 
he turned frenziedly upon the young law- 
yer—and Anderson was just preparing to 
hold them away from each other by force 
if necessary when the door-bell rang. 


For an instant the ringing of the bell 
held the various figures of the little scene 
in the rigid pestures of a waxworks tableau 
—Bajley, one foot advanced teward Beres- 
ford, his hands balled up into fists—Beres- 
ford already in an attitude of defense—the 
detective about to step in between them— 
Miss Cornelia stiff in her chair—Dale over 
by the fireplace, her hand at her heart. 
Then they relaxed, but not, at least on the 
part of Bailey and Beresford, to resume 
their interrupted conflict. Too many nerve-, 
shaking. things had already happened that 
night for either of the young men not to 
drop their mutual squabble in the face of 
a*common danger. ' : 

“Probably the doctor,” murmured Miss 
Cornelia uncertainly, as the door-bell rang 
again.. “He was to come back with some 
sleeping powders.” _ 

Billy appeared for the key of the front 


doer. 
“If that’s Dr. Wells,” warned the de- 


teetive, If it’s anybody else, 
call me.” 
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The detective moved nearer to Bailey. 
“Have you got a gun on you?” 

“No.” Bailey bowed his head. 

“Well, Pll just make sure of that.” The 
detective’s hands ran swiftly and expertly 
over Bailey’s form, through his peckets, 
probing for concealed weapons. Then, slow- 
ly drawing a pair of handcuffs from his 
pocket, he prepared to put them on his 
wrists. 

+ * * ® 

But Dale could bear it no longer. The 
sight of her lover, beaten, submissive, his 
head bowed, waiting obediently like a com- 
mon criminal for the detective to lock his 
wrists in steel broke down her last de- 
fenses. She rushed into the center of the 
room, between Bailey and the detective, 
her eyes wild with terror, her words stum- 
bling over each other in her eagerness to get 
them out. 

“Oh, no! I can’t stand it! Ill tell you 
everything!” she cried, frenziedly. “He 
got to the foot of the staircase—Richard 
Fleming I mean,” she was facing the de- 
tective, now, “and he had the blue-print 
you’ve been talking about. I had told him 
Jack Bailey was here as the gardener and 
he said if I screamed he would tell that. 
I was desperate. I threatened him with the 
revolver but he took it from me. Then 
when I tore the blue-print from him—he 
was shot—from the stairs——” 

“By Bailey!” interjected Beresford an- 
grily. 

“] didn’t even know he was in the house!” 


ABailey’s answer was as instant as it was 


hot. Meanwhile, the doctor had entered 
the room, hardly noticed, in the middle 
of Dale’s confession, and now stood watch- 
ing the scene intently from a post by the 
door. 

“What did you do with the blue-print?” 
The detective’s voice beat at Dale like a 
whip. 

“T put it first in the neck of my dress—” 
she faltered. “Then, when I found you 
were watching me, I hid it, somewhere 
else.” 

Her eyes fell.on the doctor. She saw his 
hand steal out toward the knob of the 
door—was he going to run away, on some 
pretext, before she could finish her story? 
She gave a sigh of relief, when Billy, re-en- 
tering with the key ef-the front door, block- 
ed any such attempt at escape. 

Mechanically she watched Billy cress to 


the table, lay the key upon it and returns 


to the hall, witheut so much as a glance 
at the tense, suspicious circle of faces fo- 
cused upon herself and her lever. 


“I put it—somewhere else,” she repeated, 
her eyes going back to the dector. 

“Did you give it te Bailey?” 

“No—I hid it—and then I told where it 
was—to the doctor——” Dale swayed on 
her feet. All turned surprisedly toward 
the doctor. Miss Cermelia rose from her 
chair. 

The doctor bore the battery of eyes un- 
flinchingly. “That’s rather inaccurate,” he 
said, with a tight little smile. “You told 
me where you had placed it, but when I 
went to logk for it, it was gone.” 

“Are you quite sure ef that?” queried 
Miss Cornelia acidly. 

The docter’s veice gained strength. “Ab- 
solutely,” he said. He ignored the rest of 
the party addressing himself directly to 
Anderson. 

“She said she had hidden ‘it inside one 
of the rolls that were on the tray on that 
table,” he continued in tones of easy ex- 
planation, approaching the table as he did 
so, and tapping it with the box of sleeping- 
powders he had brought for Miss Cornelia. 
“She was in such distress that I finally 
went to look for it. It wasn’t there.” 

“Do you realize the significance of this 
paper?” Anderson boomed, at once. 

“Nothirg, beyond the fact that Miss Og- 
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den was afraid it linked her with the 
crime.” The doctor’s voice was very clear 
and firm. 

Anderson pondered an instant. Then—— 
“I'd like to have a few minutes with the 
doctor alone,” he said;somberly. 

The group about him @issolved at once. 
Miss Cornelia, her arm around her niece’s 
waist, led the latter gently to the door. As 
the two iers passed each other a glance 
flashed between them—a _ glance, \»atheti- 
cally brief, of longing and love. Dale’s 
finger-tips brushed Bailey’s hand, gently, 
in passing. 

“Beresford,” commanded the detective, 
“take Bailey to the library and see that ke 
Stays there.” 

Beresford tapped his pocket with a sig- 
nificant gesture and motioned Bailey to the 
door. Then they, too, left the room. The 
door cldsed. The doctor and the detective 
were alone. 

The detective spoke at once—and sur- 
prisingly. “Doctor, [ll have that blue- 
print!” he said sternly, his eyes the color 
of steel. 

The doctor gave him a wary little glance. 
“But I’ve just made the statement that I 
didn’t find the blue-print,” he affirmed flatly. 

“IT heard you!” Anderson’s voice was very 
dry. “Now this situation is between you 
and me, Dr. Wells.” His forefinger sought 
the doctor’s chest. “It has nothing to do 
with that poor fool of a cashier. He hasn’t 
got either those securities or the money 
from them and you know it. It’s in this 
house, and you know that too!” 

“In this house?” repeated the doctor, as 
if stalling for time. 

“In this house! Tonight, when you 
claimed to be making .a professional call, 
you were in this housé—and I think you 
were on that staircase when Richard Flem- 
ing was killed!” 

“No, Anderson, Pll swear I was not!” The 
doctor might bé acting, but if it was, it 
was incomparable acting. The terror in his 
voice seemed too real to be feigned. 


But Anderson was femorseless. “I’ll tell 
you this,” he continued. “Miss Van Gorder 
very cleverly got a thumb-print of yours 
tonight. Does that mean anything to you?” 

His eyes bored into the doctor—the eyes 
of a poker-player, bluffing on a hidden card. 
But the doctor did not flinch. 

“Nothing,” he said firmly. “I have not 
been upstairs in this house in three 
menths.” 

The accent of truth in his voice seemed 
so unmistakable that even Anderson’s 
shrewd brain was puzzled by it. But he 
persisted in his attempt to wring a con- 
fessieon from this, latest suspect. “Before 
Courtleigh Fleming died—did he tell you 
anything about a hidden room in this 
house?” he queried cannily. 

The doctor’s confident air of honesty 
lessened—a furtive leok appeared in his 
eyes. “No, he insisted, but not ‘as con- 
vineingly as he had made his previous 
denial. 

The detective hammered at the point 
again. “You haven’t been trying to fright- 
en these women out of here with anony- 
mous letters so you ceuld get in?” 

“No. Certainly net.” /But again the dec- 
tor’s air had that odd mixture of truth and 
falsehood in it. 

The detective paused for an instant. “Let 
me see’ your key-ring!” he ordered. The 
doctor passed it over silently. The detec- 
tive glanced at the keys—then, suddenly, 
his revolver glittered in his other hand. 

The doctor watched. him, anxiously. 
puff of wind rattled the panes of Yne 
French windows. The storm, quieted for 
a while, was gathering its strength for a 
fresh unleashing of its dogs of thunder. . 

The detective stepped to the terrace-door, 
opened it, and then quietly proceeded to 
try the doctor’s keys in the lock. Thus lo- 
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cated -he was out of visual range, and Wells 


took advantage of it at once. He moved 
swiftly toward the fireplace, extracting the 
missing piece of blue-print from an inside 
pocket as he did ‘so, The secret the blue- 
print guarded was already graven on his 
mind in indelible characters—now he would 
destroy all evidence that it had ever been 
in his possession and bluff through the 
rest of the situation as best he might. 


He threw the paper toward the flames 
with a nervous gesture of relief. But for 


c 








once his cunning failed—the throw was 
teo hurried to be sure and the light scrap 
of paper wavered and settled to the floor 
just outside the fireplace. The doctor 
swore noiselessly and stooped to pick it 
up and make sure ef its destruction. But 
‘he was not quick enough. Through the 
window the deteetive- had seen the inci- 
dent, and the next moment the doctor 
heard his voice behind him. He turned, 
and stared at the leveled muzzle of Ander- 
son’s revolver. 
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Horizontal: 1—A shallow household 
vessel. 5—Blows delivered with the 
open hand. 9—Border. 10—Humans. 
12—A stream in Scotland. 13—Imitate. 
14—A historical period of years. 15— 
Consumed. 16—Meriting. 19—Near the 
beginning. 21—LiSts. 23—TInelegant 
and unauthorized popular language. 
26—Frank acknowledgments. 29—A 
winding course. 31—A type of Indian. 
33—Guided. 34—Dread. 36—Prefix 
meaning not. 37—Noted Southern gen-. 
eral, 38—A faucet or spigot. 39—Tri- 
als. 40—The stems of certain tall 
grasses growing in wet places. 

Vertical: 1—Idle talk. 2—Part of the 
mouth. 3—A Mohammedan prince or 
governor. 4—A masculine proper name. 
5—A gastropod mollusk with a spiral 
shell. 6—An old saying. 7—Regarded 
as a favorite. 8—Looks for. 11—An 
eagle. 17—Without company. 18—A 
cord-like structure by which sensations 
are transplanted to and from the brain. 
20—A pointed steel instrument for mak- 
ing small holes, 22—A game of marbles. 
23—To check the natural development 








of. 24—Words of conclusion. 25— 
Abrasions. 26—One who adds. 27—To 
make oration (humorous). 28—Meas- 
ures. 30—Born. 32—Peda! digit. 35— 
A small compact mass of any soft or 
flexible substance. 
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— up and stand back!” he com- 
mand 


' 


As he did so Anderson picked up the pa- 
per, and a sardonic smile crossed his face 
as his eyes took in the significance ef the 
print. He laid his revolver down on the 
table where he could snatch it up again 
at a moment’s notice. 

“Behind a fireplace, eh?” he muttered. 
“What fireplace? In what room?” 

“I won’t tell you!” The doctor’s voice 
was sullen. He inched, gingerly, cautious- 
ly, toward the other side of the table. 

“All right—Ill find it, you knew.” The 
detective’s eyes turned swiftly back to the 
blue-print. Experience should have taught 
him never to underrate an adversary—even 
of the doctor’s caliber—but long famfliarity 
with danger can make the shrewdest care- 
less. For a mement, as he bent over the 
paper again, he was eff guard. 

The doctor seized the moment with a 
savage promptitude and sprang. There 
followed a silent, furieus struggle between 
the two. Under nermal circumstances, An- 
derson would have been the stronger and 
quicker, but the dector feught with an 
added strength of despair and his initial 
leap had pinioned the detective’s arm be- 
hind him. New the detective sheek ene 


hand free and snatched at the revolver—in- 


vain—for the decter, with a groan ef des- 
peration, struck at his hand as its fingers 
were about to clese on the smooth butt-and 
the revolver skidded from the table te the 
floor. With a sudden terrible movement 
he pinioned both the detective’s arms be- 
hind him again and reached for the tele- 
phone. Its heavy hase descended on the 
back of the detective’s head with stunning 
force—and the next mement the hattle 
was ended-and the docter, panting with 
exertion, held the limp form of an uncen- 
scious man in his arms. 

He lowered the detectiye to the fleor and 
straightened up, again, listening tensely. 
So brief and intense had been the strug- 
gle that even new he ceuld hardly believe 
_ in its reality. It seemed impossible, teo, 
that the struggle had net been heard. Then 
he realized, dully, as a leuder roll of thun- 
der smote on his- ears, that the elements 
themselves had played into his hands. 
The storm, with its wind and fury, had re- 
turned just in time to save him and drewn 


out all sounds ef conflict from the rest of 


the house with its giant clamor. 


He bent swiftly over Anderson, listening 
to his heart. Goed—the man still breathed 
—he had enough on his conscience witheut 
adding the murder ef a detective to the 
black weight. Now he pocketed the revelv- 


er and the blue-print—gagged Anderson. 


rapidly with a knotted handkerchief and 
proceeded to wrap his own muffler around 
the detective’s head as an additional si- 
lencer. Andersen gave a faint sigh. 

The doctor thought rapidly. Soen er late 
the detective would return to consciousness 
—with his hands free he could easily tear 
out the gag. He looked wildly about the 
room for a rope—a curtain—ah, he had it— 
the detective’s own handeuffs! He sRapped 
the cuffs on Andersen’s wrists, then realized 
that, in his hurry, he had bound the de- 
tective’s hands in front of him instead of 
behind him. Well—it would do, for the 
moment—he did not need much time to 
carry out his plans. He dragged the limp 
body, it’s head lolling, into the billiard- 
room where He deposited it on the floor in 
the corner, farthest from the door. 

So far, so good—now to lock the door 
of the billiard-room, Fortunately, the key 
was there, on the inside of the door. He 
quickly transferred it, locked the billiard- 
room door from the outside and pocket 
the key. For a second he stood by 
center table in the living-room, recovering 
“his breath and trying to straighten his 
rumpled clothing. Then he crossed cau- 
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tiously into the alceve and started to pad 


up the alcove-stairs, his face white and 
strained with excitement and hope. 

And it was then that there happened 
one of the most dramatie events of. the 
night. One which was to remain, for the 
next hour or so, as bewildering as the mur- 
der and which, had it ceme a few moments 
sooner or a few mements later, weuld 
have entirely changed the course of events. 

It was preceded by a desperate hammer- 
ing on the door of the terrace. It halted 
the doctor on his way upstairs, drew Beres- 
ford on a run into the living-roem, and 
even reached the bedrooms of the women 
up above. 

“Good heavens! What’s that?” Beresford 
panted. 

The doctor indicated the door. It was 
too late now. Already he could hear Miss 
Cornelia’s voice above; it was only a ques- 
tion of a short time until Andersen in the 
billiard-room revived and would try to 
make his plight known. And in the brief 
moment of that resume of his pesition, the 
knocking came again. But feebler, as 
though the suppliant outside had exhaust- 
ed his strength. 


As Beresford drew his revolver and mov- 
ed to the door, Miss Cernelia came in, fel- 
lowed hy Lizzie. 

“It’s ithe Bat,” Lizzie announced mourn- 
fully. “Geod=by, Miss Neily. Good-by, 
everybody. I saw his hand, all cevered 
with blood. He’s had a geod night fer sure!” 

But they ignored her. And Beresford 
flung open the deer. 

Just what they expected, what figure of 
horrer er of fear they waited fer, no-ene 
can say. But thére was no horror and ne 
fear; only unutterable amazement as an 
unknown man, in tern and muddied gar- 
ments, with a streak of dried blood seam- 
ing his forehead like a scar, fell through 
the epen doorway into Beresford’s arms. 


“Good heavens!” muttered Beresford, 
dropping his revolver to catch the strange 
burden. For a mement the Unknewn lay 
in his arms like a cerpse. Then he straight- 
ened dizzily, staggered into the room, teok 
a few steps toward the table and fell pres- 
trate upon his face, at the end of his 
strength. 

“Dector!” gasped Miss Cornelia, dazedly 
—and the docter, whatever guilt lay en his 
censcience, respended at once to the call 
of his profession. 

He bent over the unknown man—the 
physician once mere—and made a brief 
examination. 

“He’s fainted!” he said, rising. 
en the head, toe.” 


“Struck 
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“But who is he?” faltered Miss Cornelia. 
“I never saw him before,” said the doc- 


tor. 
truth. Does anyone recognize him?” 

All crowded about the Unknown, trying 
‘to read the riddle of his identity. Miss 
Cornelia rapidly revised her first impres- 
sions of the stranger. When he had first 
fallen through the doorway into Beres- 
ford’s arms, she had not known what to 
think. Now, in the brighter light of the 
living-room she saw that the still face, 
beneath its mask of dirt and dried blood, 
was strong and fairly youthful—if the man 
were a criminal, he belonged, like the Bat, 
to the upper fringes of the world of crime. 
She noted mechanically that his hands and 
feet had been tied—ends of frayed rope 
still dangled to his wrists and ankles. And 
that terrible injury on his head—she shud- 
dered and closed her eyes. 

“Does anyone recognize him?” repeated 
the doctor, but one by one the others 
shook their heads. Crook, casual tramp, or 
honest laborer unexpectedly caught in the 
sinister toils of the Cedarcrest affair—his 
identity seem a mystery to one and all. 


“Is he badly hurt?” asked Miss Cornelia, 
shuddering again. 
. “It’s hard to say,” answered the doctor. 


~~ “I think not.” 


The Unknown ‘stirred feebly—made an 
effort to sit up. Beresford and the doctor 
caught him under the arms and helped 
him to his feet. He stood there swaying, 
a blank expression on his face. 

' “A chair!” said -the doctor, quickly. 
“Ah——” He helped the strange figure to 
sit down and bent over him again. 

“You’re all right now, my friend,” he 
said in his best tones of professional cheer- 
iness. “Dizzy a bit, aren’t you?” 

The Unknown rubbed his wrists where 
his bonds had cut them. He made an ef- 
fort to speak. 

“Water!” he said in a low voice. The 
doctor gestured to Billy. “Get some wa- 
ter—or whisky—if there’s any—that’d be 
better.” 

“There’s a flask of whisky in my room, 
Billy,” added Miss Cornelia, helpfully. 

“Now, my man,” continued the doctor to 

. the Unknown. “You’re in the hands of 
friends. Brace up and tell us what hap- 
pened !” 

Beresford had been looking about for the 
detective, puzzled not to find him, as usual, 
in charge of affairs. Now, “Where’s Ander- 


son? This is a police matter!” he said mak-, 


ing a movement as if to go in search of him. 


The doctdr stopped him quickly. “He 
was here a minute ago—he’ll be back pres- 
ently,” he said, praying to whatever gods 
he served that Anderson, bound and gagged 
in the billiard-room, had not yet returned 
to consciousness, 

Unobserved by all except Miss Cornelia, 
the mention of the detective’s name had 
caused a strange reaction in the Unknown. 
His eyes had opened—he had started—the 
haze in his mind had seemed to clear away 
for a moment. Then, for some reason, his 
shoulders had slumped again and the look 
of apathy came back to his face. But, 
“stunned or not, it now seemed’ possible 
that he was net quite as dazed as he ap- 
peared. 

The doctor gave the slumped shoulders 
a little shake. “Rouse yourself, man!” he 
said. “What has happened to you?” 

“I'm dazed!” said the Unknown, thickly 
and slowly, “I can’t remember.” He 
passed a hand weakly over his forehead. 

“What a night!” sighed Miss Cornelia, 
sinking into a chair. “Richard Fleming 
murdered in this house—and now—this!” 

The Unknown shot her a stealthy glance 
from beneath lowered eyelids. But when 
eat looked at him, his face was blank 
again. *. 

“Why ddesn’t somebody ask his name?” 


It was obvious that he spoke the - 


. } 
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queried Dale, and, “Where on earth is that 
detective?” mutteréd Beresford, almost in 
the same instant. 

Neither question’ was answered, and 
Beresford, increasingly uneasy at the con- 
tinued” absence of Anderson, turned to- 
ward the hall. ; 

The doctor teok Dale’s 
“What’s your name?” 

Silence from the Unknown—and that 
blank stare of stupefaction. 

“Look at his papers.” It was Miss Cor- 
nelia’s voice. - 

The doctor and Bailey searched the torn 
trouser-pockets, the pockets of the mud- 
died shirt, while the Unknown submitted 
passively, not seeming to care what hap- 
pened to him. But search him as they 
would—it was in vain. 

“Not a paper on him,” said Jack Bailey, 
at\ last, straightening up. 

A crash of breaking-glass from the head 
of the alcove-stairs, put a period to his 
sentence. All turned towards the stairs— 
or all except the Unknown, who, for-a 
moment, half-rose in his chair, his eyes 
gleaming, his face alert, the mask of be- 
wildered apathy gone from his face. 

As they watched, a rigid little figure of 
horror, backed slowly: down’ the alcove- 
stairs and into the room—Billy, the Jap- 
anese, his Oriental placidity disturbed at 
last, incomprehensible terror written in 
every line of his face. 

“Billy !” 

“Billy—what is it?” 

The diminutive butler made a pitiful at- 
tempt at his usual grin. “It—nothing,” he 
gasped. The Unknown relapsed in his 
chair—again the dazed stranger from no- 
where. 

Beresford took the Japanese by the 
shoulders.: “Now see here!” he said sharp- 
ly. “You’ve seen something! What was 
it !” 

Billy trembled like a leaf. “Ghost! 
Ghost!” he muttered frantically, his face 
working. : 

“He’s concealing something. Look at 
him!” Miss Cornelia stared at her servant. 

“No, no!” insisted Billy, in an ague of 
fright. “No, no!” 

But Miss Cornelia was sure of it. 

“Brooks, close that door!” she said, point- 
ing at the terrace-door in the alcove, which 
still- stood ajar after the entrance of the 
Unknown. 

Bailey moved to obey. But just as he 
reached the alcove—the terrace-door slam- 
med shut in his face. At the same moment 
every light in Cedarcrest blinked and went 
out again. 

Bailey fumbled for.the door-knob in the 
suddem darkness. “The door’s locked!” he 
said, incredously. “The key’s gone, too. 
Where’s your revolver, Beresford?” 

“T dropped it in the alcove when I caught 
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that man,” called Beresford, cursing him-— 
self for his carelessness. 7 ey 

The illuminated dial of Bailey’s wrist 
watch flickered in the darkness as he 
searched for the revolver—a round, glow- 
ing spot of phosphorescence. 

Lizzie screamed. “The eye! The gleam- 
ing eye! I saw it on the stairs!” she 
shrieked, pointing at it frenziedly. 

“Quick—there’s a candle on the table— 
light it somebody—never mind the revolver 
—I have one!” called Miss Cornelia. 

“Righto!” called Beresford, cheerily, in 
reply. He found the candle—lit it—— 


The party blinked at each other for a 
moment, still unable quite to co-ordinate 
their thoughts. 

Bailey rattled the knob-of the door into 
the hall. “This door’s locked, too!” he 
said, with increasing puzzlement. A gasp 
went over the group. They were locked ° 
in the room, while.~some devilment was 
going on in the rest of the house. That 
they knew. But what it might be, what 
form it might take, they had not the re- 
motest idea. They were too distracted to 
notice the injured man, now alert in his 
chair, or the doctor’s odd attitude of lis- 
tening, above the rattle and banging of 
the storm. oo oes 

But it was not until Miss Cornelia took 
the candle and proceeded toward the hall 
door to examine it that the full horror of 
the situation burst upon them. Neatly 
fastened to the white panel of the door, 
chest high and hardly more than just dead, 
was the body of a bat. 

Of what happened thereafter no-one aft- 
erwards remembered the details. To be 
shut in there, at the mercy of one who 
knew no mercy, was intolerable. It was 
left for Miss Cornelia to remember her 
own revolver, lying unnoticed on the table 
since the crime earlier in the evening, and 
to suggest its use in shattering the lock. 


Just what they had expected when the 
door was finally opened they did not know. 
But the house was quiet and in order; no 
new horror faced them in the hall; their ~ 
candle revealed no bloody figure, their 
ears heard no unearthly sound. Slowly 
they began to breathe normally once more. 

After that they began to search the house. 
Since no room was apparently immune 
from danger, the men made no protest 
when the women insisted on accompanying 
them. And as time went on and chamber 
after chamber was discovered empty and 
undisturbed, gradually the courage of the 
party began to rise. Lizzie, still whimper- 
ing, stuck closely to Miss Cornelia’s heels, 
but thaé spirited lady began to make small 
side excursions of her own. 

Of the men, only Bailey, Beresford and 
the doctor could really be said to search 
at all. Billy had remained below, impas- 
sive of face but rolling of eye; the Un- 
known, after an attempt to depart with 
them, had sunk back weakly into his chair 
again, and the detective, Anderson, was 
still unaccountably missing. 

While no-one could be said to be grieving 
over this, still the belief that somehow, 
somewhere, he had met the Bat and suffer- 
ed at his hands was strong in all of them 
except the doctor. As each door was open- 
ed they expected to find him, probably foul- 
ly murdered; as each door was closed 
again they breathed with relief. 

And as time went on and the silence 
and peace remained unbroken, the convic- 
tion grew upon them that the Bat had in 
this manner achieved his object and de- 
parted. Had done his work, signed it after 
his usual fashion, and gone. 

And thus were matters when Miss Cor- 
nelia happening on the attic staircase with 
Lizzie at her heels, decided to look about 
her up there. And went up. 

A few moments Jater Jack.Bailey, seeing 
a thin glow of candle-light m the attic 
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above, and hearing Lizzie’s protesting voice, 
made his way up there. He found them 
in the trunk-room, a dusty, dingy apart- 
ment lined with high closets along the 
walls—the floor littered with an incongru- 
ous assortment of attic objects—two bat- 
tered trunks, a clothes hamper, an o 
sewing machine, a broken-backed kitch 
chair, a pair of dilapidated dress-suitcases 
and a shabby satchel that might have once 
been a woman’s dressing-case—in onecorner 
a grimy fireplace in which, obviously, no 
fire had been lighted for years. 

But he also found Miss Cornelia holding 
her candle to the floor and staring at some- 
thing there. “Candle-grease!” she said, 

qsharply, staring at a line of white spots by 
the window. She stooped and touched the 
spots with an exploratory finger. 


“Fresh candle-grease! Now who do you 
suppose did that? Do you remember how 
Mr. Gillette, in ‘Sherlock Holmes’ when 
he——” Her voice trailed off. She stooped 
and followed the trail of the candle-grease 
away from the window, ingeniously trying 
to copy the shrewd, piercing gaze of Mr. 
Gillette as she remembered him in his 
most famous role, 

“It leads straight to the fireplace!” she 
murmured in tones of Sherlockian “ravity. 
Bailey repressed an involuntary smile. But 
her next words gave him genuine food for 
thought. 

She stared at the mantel of the fireplace 
accusingly. “It’s been going through my 


mind for the last few minutes that no. 


chimney flue runs up this side of the 
house!” she said. 

Bailey stared. “Then why the fireplace?” 

“That’s what I’m going to find out!” said 
the spinster grimly. She started to rap the 
mantel, testing it for secret springs. 

“Jack! Jack!” It was Dale’s voice, low 
and cautious, coming from the landing of 
the stairs. 

Bailey stepped to the door of the trunk- 
room. “Come in,” he called in reply. “And 
lock the door behind you.” 

Dale entered, turning the key in the lock 
behind her. “Where are the others?” 

“They’re still searching the house. There’s 
no sign of anybody.” 

“They haven’t found—Mr. Anderson?” 

Dale shook her head. . “Not yet.” 

She turned toward her aunt. Miss Cor- 
nelia had begun to enjoy herself once more. 


Rapping on the mantelpieee, poking and 
pressing various corners and sections of 
the mantel itself, she remembered all the 
detective stories she had ever read and 
thought, with a sniff of scorn, that she 
could better them. There were always 
sliding panels and hidden drawers in de- 
tective stories—and the detective discov- 
ered them by rapping just ag she was doing, 
and listening for a hollow sound in answer. 
She rapped on the wall above the mantel 
—exactly—there was the hollow echo she 
wanted. 

“Hollow as Lizzie’s head!” she said tri- 
umphantly. The fireplace was obviously 
not what it seemed—there must be a space 
behind it unaccounted for in the building 
plans. Now what was the next step, de- 
tectives always took. Oh, yes—they looked 
for panels; panels that moved. And when 
one shoved them away there was a button 
or something. She pushed and pressed 
and finally something did move. It was 
the mantelpiece itself, false grate and all, 
which began to swing out into the room, re- 
vealing behind it a dark, hollow cubbyhole, 
some six feet by six—the hidden room at 
last! 


“~. “Oh, Jack, be careful!” breathed Dale, 


as her lover took Miss Cornelia’s candle 
and moved toward the dark hiding-place. 
But her eyes had already caught the out- 
lines of a tall iron safe in the gloom, and 
im spite of her fears, her lips formed a 
wordless cry of victory. 
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But Jaek Bailey said nothing at all. One 
glance had shown him that the safe was 


empty. : 

The tragic collapse of all their hopes was 
almost more than they could bear. Coming 
on top of the nerve-racking events of the 
night, it left them dazed and directionless. 
It_ was, of course, Miss Cornelia who re- 
covered first. 


“Even without the money,” she said, “the 
mere presence of this safe here, hidden 
away, tells the story. The fact that some- 
one else knew and got here first cannot 
alter that.” 


But she could not cheer them. It was 
Lizzie who created a diversion. Lizzie 
who had bolted into the hall at the first 
motion of the mantelpiece outwards, and 
who now with equal precipitation came 
bolting back. She rushed into.the room, 
slamming the door behind her, and col- 
lapsed into a heap of moaning terror at 
her mistress’s feet. At first she was com- 
pletely inarticulate, but after a time she 
muttered that she had seen “him” and then 
fell to groaning again. 


The same thought was in all their minds, 
that in some corner of the upper floor she 
had come across the body of Anderson. But 
when Miss Cornelia finally quieted her and 
asked this, she shook her head. 


“It was the Bat I saw,” was her astound- 
ing statement. “He dropped through the 
sky-light out there and ran along the hall. 
I saw him, I tell you. He went right by 
me!” 

“Nonsense,” said Miss Cornelia, briskly. 
“How can you say such a thing?” . 


But Bailey pushed forward and took Liz- 
zie by the shoulder. “What did he look 
like?” * 

“He hadn’t any face. He was all black 
where his face ought to be.” 

“Do you mean’ he wore a mask?” 

“Maybe. I don’t know.” 


She collapsed again, but when Bailey, 
followed by Miss Cornelia, made a move 
toward the door, she broke inte frantic 
wailing. “Don’t go out there!” she 
shrieked. “He’s there, I tell you. I’m not 
crazy. Hf you open that door, he'll shoot.” 


But the door was already open and no 
shot came-~ With the departure of Bailey 
and Miss Cornelia, and the resulting dark- 
ness due to their taking the candle, Lizzie 
and Dale were left alone. The girl was 
faint with disappointment and strain; she 
sat huddled on a trunk,\saying nothing, and 
after a moment or so Lizzie roused to her 
condition. 

“Not feeling sick, are you?” she asked. 

“I feel a little queer.” 


“Who wouldn’t, in the dark here, with 


that monster loose somewhere near by?” 
But she stirred herself and got up. “I’d 
better get the smelling salts,” she said 
heavily. “God knows I hate to move, but 
if there’s one place safer in this house 
than another, [ve yet to find it.” 


She went out, leaving Dale alone. The 
trunk-room was dark, save that now and 
then as the candle appeared and reappeared 
the doorway was faintly outlined. On this 
outline she kept her eyes fixed, by way of 
comfort, and thus passed the next few mo- 
ments. She felt weak and dizzy and en- 
tirely despairing. 

Then—the outline was not so clear. She 
had heard nothing, but there was some- 
thing in the doorway. It stood there, form- 
less, diabolical, and then she saw what was 
happening. It was closing the door. After- 
wards she was mercifully not to remember 
what came next; the figure was perhaps 
intent on what was going on outside, or 
her own movements may have been as si- 
lent as its own. That she got into the 
mantel room and even partially closed it 
behind her is certain, and that her descrip- 
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tion of what followed is fairly accurate-is 
borne out by the facts as known. 

The Bat was working rapidly. She heard 
his quick nervous movements; apparently 
he had come back for something and se- 
cured it, for now he moved again toward 
the door. But he was too late; they were 
returning that way. She heard him mutter 
something and quickly turn the key in the 
lock. ‘Then he seemed to run toward the 
window, and for some reason. to recoil 
from it. 

The next instant she realized that he 
was coming toward the mantel room, that 
he intended to hide in it. There was no 
doubt in her mind as to his identity. It was 
the Bat, and ina moment niore he would 
be shut in there with her. She tried to 
scream and could not, and the next instant, 
when the Bat leaped into concealment be- 
side her, she was in a dead faint on the 
floor. 

Bailey meanwhile had crawled out on 
the roof and was carefully searching it. But 
other things were happening also. A dis- 
interested observer could have seen very 
soon why the Bat had abandoned the win- 
dow as a means of egress. 


Almost before the mantel had swung to 
behind the arch criminal, the top of a tall 
pruning ladder had appeared at the window, 
and by its quivering showed that someone 
was climbing, up, rung by rung. Unsus- 
piciously enough he came on, pausing at 
the top to flash a light into the room, and 
then cautiously swinging a leg over the 
sill. It was the doctor. He gave a low 
whistle, but there was no reply, save that, 
had heaseen it, the mantel swung out an 
inch or two. Perhaps he was never so near 
death as at that moment, but that instant 
of irresolution on his part saved him, for 
by coming into the room he had taken him- 
self out of range. 

Even then he was very close to destruc- 
tion, for after a brief pause and a second 
rather puzzled survey of the room, he start- 
ed toward the mantel itself. Only the rat- 
tle of the door-knob stopped him, and‘a 
call from outside. 

“Dale!” called Bailey’s. voice from the 
corridor, “Dale !” 

“Dale! Dale! The door’s locked!” cried 
Miss Cornelia. 

The doctor hesitated. The call came again. 

“Dale! Dale!” and Bailey pounded on the 
door as if he meant to break it down. 

The doctor made up his mind. “Wait.a 
moment!” he called. He stepped to the 
door and unlocked it. Bailey hurled him- 
self into the room, followed by Miss Cor- 
nelia with her candle. Lizzie stood in the 
doorway, timidly, ready to leap for safety 
at a moment’s notice. 

“Why did you lock that door?” said 
Bailey, angrily, threatening the doctor. 

“But I didn’t,” said the latter, truthfully 
enough. Bailey made a movement of irri- 
tation, Then a glance about the room in- 
formed him of the amazing, the incredible 
fact. Dale was not there! She had dis- 
appeared! 

“You—you,” he stammered at the doctor. 
“Where’s Miss Ogden? What“ have you 
done with her?” 

The doctor was equally baffled. “Done 
with her?” he said indignantly. “I don’t 
know what you’re talking about—I haven’t 
seen her!” 

“Then you didn’t lock that door?” Bailey 
menaced him. 

The doctor’s denial was firm. “Absolute- 
ly not. I was coming through the window 
when I heard your voice at the door !” 

Bailey’s eyes leaped to the window—yes— 
a ladder was there—the doctor might be 
speaking the truth after all. But if so, how 
and why had Dale disappeared? 

The doctor’s admission of his manner of 
entrance did not make Lizzie any the hap- 
pier, “In at the window—just like a bat!” 
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she muttered in shaking tones. She would 
not have stayed in the doorway if she had 
not been afraid to move anywhere else. 
« “TI saw lights up here from outside,” con- 
tinued thedoctor easily. “AndIthought——” 
Miss Cornelia interrupted him. She had 
laid down hcr candle and revolver on the 
top of the clothes-hamper and now stood 
gazing at the mantel-fireplace. “The man- 
tel’s—closed!” she said. 


The doctor stared. So the secret of the 
hidden room was a secret no longer. He 
saw ruin gaping before him—a bottomless 
abyss. “Damnation!” he eursed, impotent- 
ly; under his breath, 

Bailey turned on him savagely. “Did you 
shut that mantel?” 

“No!” 

*T’ll see whether you shut it or not!” 
Bailey leaped toward the fireplace. “Dale! 
Dale!” he called desperately, leaning 
against the mantel. His fingers groped for 
the knob that worked the mechanism of 
the hidden entrance. 


The doctor picked up the single lighted 
candle from the hamper, as if to throw 
more light on Bailey’s task. —Bailey’s ‘fin- 
gers found the knob. He turned it. The 
mantel began to swing out into the room. 
As it did so the doctor deliberately snuffed 
out the light of the candle he held, leaving 
the room in abrupt and obliterating dark- 
ness. 

“Doctor, why did you put out that can- 
dle?” Miss Cornelia’s voice cut the black- 
ness ‘like a knife. 

“I didn’*t—I——” 

“You did—I saw you do it.” 

The brief exchange of accusation and de- 
nial took but an instant of time, as the 
mantel swung wide open. The next instant 
there was a rush of feet across the floor, 
from the fireplace—the shock of a collision 
between two bodies—the meee; of a heavy 
fall. 

“What was that?” queried Bailey, dazedly, 
with a feeling as if some great winged crea- 
ture had brushed at him and passed. 


Lizzie answered from the doorway. “Oh, 
oh!” she groaned, in stricken accents. 
“Somebody knocked me down and tramped 
on me!” 

“Matches, quick !” commanded Miss Cor- 
nelia. “Where’s the candle?” 

The doctor was still trying to explain his 
curious action of a moment before. “Aw- 
fully sorry, I assure—it dropped out of the 
holder—ah, here it is!” 

He held it up triumphantly. Bailey struck 
a match and lighted it. The wavering little 
flame showed Lizzie prostrate but vocal, 
in the doorway—and Date, lying on the 
floor of the hidden room, her=eyes shut, 


and her face as drained-of color as the face | 


of a marble statue. For one horrible in- 
stant Bailey thought she must be. dead. 


He rushed to her wildly and picked her 
up in his arms. No—still breathing—thank 
heaven! He carried her tenderly to the 
only chair in the room. “Doctor!” 

The doctor, once more the physician, 
knelt at her side, and felt for her pulse. 
And Lizzie, picking herself up from where 
the collision with some violent body had 
thrown her, retrieved the smelling ‘salts 
from the floor. It was onto this picture, the 
candlelight shining on strained faces, the 
dramatic figure of Dale, now semi-conscious, 
the desperate rage of Bailey, that a new 
actor appeared on the scene. 


Anderson, the detective, stood in the 
doorway, holding a candle—as grim_and 
menacing a figure as a man just arisen from 
the dead. 

“That’s right!”. said Lizzie, unappalled 
for once. “Come in when everything’s over !” 

The doctor glanced up and met the de- 
tective’s eyes, cold and menacing. 

“You took my revolver from me, down- 

| stairs,” he said. ’ “Ill trouble you for it.” 
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The doetor got heavily to his feet. The 
others, their suspicions confirmed at last, 
looked at him with startled eyes. The de- 
tective seemed to enjoy the universal con- 
fusion his words had brought. 

Slowly, with sullen reluctance, the doc- 
tor yielded up the stolen weapon. The de- 
tective examined it casually and replaced it 
in his hip. pocket. 

“Pye something to settle with “you pret- 
ty soon,” he said through clenched teeth, 
addressing the doctor. “And I'll settle it 
properly. Now—what’s this?” 

He indicated Dale—her face still and 
waxen—her ‘breath coming so faintly she 
seemed hardly to breathe at all, as Miss 
Cornelia and Bailey tried to revive her. 


“She’s coming to,” s-id Miss Cornelia, 
triumphantly, as a first . int flush of color 
reappeared in the girl’s cheeks. “We found 
her shut in there, Mr. Anderson,” the spin- 
ster added, pointing toward the gaping en- 
trance of the hidden room. 

A gleam crossed'the detective’s face. He 
went. up to examine the secret chamber. 
As he did so, Dr. Wells, who had been 
inching surreptitiously t..ward the door, 
sought the opportunity of slipping out un- 
observed. 

But Anderson was not to be caught nap- 
“Wells!” he barked. The doc- 
tor stopped and turned. 

“Where were you when she was locked-in 
this room?” 

The doctor’s eyes sought the floor—the 
walls—wildly—for any possible loophole 
of escape. 

“J didn’t shut her in—if that’s what you 
mean!” he said defiantly. “There was some- 
one shut in there with her!” He gestured 
at the hidden room. “Ask these people here.” 

Miss Cornelia caught him up at once. 
“The fact remains, Doctor,” she said, her 
voice cold with anger, “that we left her here 
alone. When we came back, you were here. 
The corridor door was locked, and she was 
in that room—unconscious !” 

She moved forward to throw the light of 
her candle on the hidden room as the de- 
tective passed into it, gave it a swift pro- 
fessional glance, and stepped out again. 
But she had not finished her story by any 
means. 

“As we opened that door,” she continued 
to the detective, tapping the false mantel, 
“the doctor deliberately extinguished our 
only candle!” 

“Do you know who was in that room?” 
queried the. detective, fiercely, wheeling on 
the doctor. 

But the latter had evidently made up his 
mind to cling stubbornly to a policy of 
complete denial. “No,” he said sullenly. “I 
didn’t put out the candle. It fell. And I 
didn’t lock that doer into the hall. I found 
it locked !” 

A sigh of relief from Bailey now centered 
everyone’s attention on himself and Dale. 
At last the girl was recovering from the 
shock of her terrible experience and regain- 
ing consciousness. Her eyelids fluttered— 
closed again—opened once more, She tried 
to sit up, weakly, clinging to Bailey’s shoul- 
der. The color returned to her cheeks— 
the stupor left her eyes. 

She gave the hidden room a hunted lit- 
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tle glance and then shuddered vielently. 
“Please close that awful door,”-she said in a 
termulous voice. “I don’t want to see it 
again.” 

The detective went silently to close the 
iron doors. “What happened to you? Can’t 
you remember?” faltered Bailey, om his 
knees at her side. 

The shadow of an old terror lay on the 
girl’s~ face. 

“I was in here alone, in the dark,” she 
began slowly. “Then, as I looked at the 
doorway there, I saw there was somebody 
there. He came in and closed the door. I 
didn’t know what to do, so I slipped in— 
there, and after a while I knew he was com- 
ing in too, for he couldn’t get out. Then I 
must have fainted.” 

“There was nothing about the figure that 
you-recognized?” 

“No. Nothing.” 

“But we know it was the Bat,” 
Miss Cornelia. 

The detective laughed sardonically. The 
old duel of opposing theeries between the 
two seemed about to recommence. “Still 
harping on the Bat!” he said with a little 
sneer. 

Miss Cornelia stuck to her guns. “I have 
every reason to believe that the Bat is in 
this’ house,” she said. 

The detective gave another jarring, mirth- 
less laugh. “And that he took the Union 
bank money out of that safe, I suppose?” 
he jeered. “No, Miss Van Gorder.” 

He wheeled on the doctor now. “Ask the 
doctor’ who took the Union bank money 
out of that safe!” he thundered. “Ask the 
doctor who attacked me downstairs in the 
drawing-room, knocked me senseless and 
locked me in the billiard-room!” 

There was an astounded silence. The de- 
tective added a parting shot to his indict- 
ment of the doctor. The next time you 
put handcuffs on a man, be sure to take the 
key out 6f his vest-pocket,” he said, biting 
off the words. 

Rage and consternation mingled on the 
doctor’s countenance—on the faces of the 
others astonishment was* followed by a 
growing certainty. Only Miss Cornelia 
clung stubbornly to her original theory. 

“Perhaps I’m an obstinate old woman,” 
she said, in tones which obviously showed 
that if so she was rather proud of it, “but 
the doctor and all the rest of us were lock- 
ed in the living-room, not 10 minutes ago!” 

“By the Bat, I suppose!” mocked An- 
derson. 

(To be conttunda next week) 


NEW MYSTERY STORY NEXT WEEK 

“Swiftly, noiselessly, O’Malley crept down 
the deserted stairs. He saw a flicker of 
light in the library, heard two men con- 
versing in harsh whispers, then a sudden 
crash, and silence."—The Green Blot, by 
Sinclair Gluck, is intensely interesting 
throughout. It will thrill you, if you like 
fast moving mystery stories with lots of 
action. Also, there is plenty of romance to 
satisfy seekers of love stories. We are for- 
tunate to get hc'd of this dandy story and 
to be able to give it to our readers serially. 
Do not miss the opening instalment next 
week—Dec. 18. Pathfinder Pub. Co. 
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i yereon bow end catarrh at home—mucus dis- 
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His Regularity - 


Is What 
Counts, 


Age need not ah on 
sluggishness — and 
won't, if you give the 
system a tiny bit of 
calcium now and then. 
Calcium cleanses“ the 
system as no cathartic 
can, with none-of the 
after-effects that make 
salts soinjurious. They 
— _ habit—except 
ually in- 
pen xf wels to dai- é 
ly, natural evacpation 
without aid. Calcium & 
wafers are the best in- 
surance against autos 
intoxication. 


Free / 


Almost every drug- 
store in America has 
Stuart’scalcium wafers 
instock. Theycostonly 
adime! Or write for a 


F. A. Stuart Co., Dep’t. 
C114, Marshall, Mich, 


STUART'S 


CALCIUM WAFERS 





















A Perfect Looking Nose 


My latest Improved Model 25 corrects 
ped noses 


obtain a ~¥ l nose. ee Me Pel Palety, 
~ perf: looking . 
2741, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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ECONOMY CLUBS 


Save from $1 to $1.58 on Your Winter’s Reading 
CLUB NO. 31W | CLUB NO. 17W 





ad al Jr. we $1.38 Yousy's, ‘Nowey ite SI. 50 
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CLUB NO. 601 
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Good Stories 
Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $! 
CLUB NO. 116 








People’s Home Jr. . 
Am. Needlewoman $1.50 gg By = $1.35 
cw Bled % Ledger 
le 
ay Neediewomaa 





Digest 
he Pathfinder, Save $1.50 fhe Pathfinder. Save $1.15 


“a subscription is for one year unless 
noted and must be sent to 


one address. Prices 
good outside the 48 states. “ORDER BY NUMBER. 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D! C. 
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WOT MEATS BLAck 5 Ibs. at 9Oc. Leng ad Baker Bros. Any FA £5: 
Book FREE. 

ELUAH Sorts CHRIST SockFnee, P.weorppo 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED Ftm*s3,07 pnpatented 
MFG. CO.. 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 

A 

BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES WAK5 Ss pary 
eing everything. Distributors, Dpt 110.609 Division, Chicago 
MY SPECIALTY—Write for 
C ANCER aie 

Minneapolis, Mian. 
ur Beok, “Underground Treasures, How 
= Where to Find Them.” V2tusbis istormation. 
Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Como Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mirrors Re-Silvered at Home. Costs Less 
=e foot; you charge 75 cents, Immense profits, plating 
— parts, h eadlights, tableware, stoves, refinishing metalware, etc. 
Outfits furnished. Details FREE. Write SPRINKLE, 454, Marion. ind. 
STOPPED OR NO PAY 

Write for free booklet 
telling how it is oe. 

NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO., 5 Benson Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 

This pretty band WEDDING RING 

names of youtnnetbonens ten cents 

to pay p' 


postage 
Gem City oe A ey Co. QUINCY, iLL. 


ASTHM STOPPED 


OR NO PAY! 

I will send any sufferer a $1.25 

bottle of Lane’s 2 eaement by mail on FREE by mers Ifit 
eae herwise your report can 

Address D. J. rastane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


1 fo prove to You that 
P.D. .D.S. Vegetable Compound 
will Give you 100 % Satisfaction 
pe are yor x a gaee size for only $2.00. For a4im-| 
anywhere, Money back emg 
P. Ds. ‘& 00., i 11th and Garfield, arys Ind. 


You Know Lots of People 
Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and granite 
monuments will enable you to take their orders, 
and earn a generous commission. No experi- 
ence necessary. 











beautiful memorials in the: 
= earn $30 to $150, and more, a month. You 
can, too. Write for booklet. “Hi 
more Money,”” TODAY! 
COMMONWEALTH MARBLE & GRANITE ate, 
214 Confederate Ave., Room 205, 


AsTHMA 


STHM 


Has successfully relieved the distressing parox- 
ysms of Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, for 57 
years. ‘Originated in 1869 by Dr. J. H. Guild 
after long experience in treatment of respira- 
tory diseases. Two sizes, $1.00 and 25c. For 
convenience, box of 24 cigarettes 50c. Stand- 
ard remedy at Grugeists. For FREE TRIAL box 
6 ey with treatise on cause and treatment of 


5. H. ‘Guild Co., Dept. 20, Rupert, Vt. 
DR. GUILD’S GREEN MOUNTAIN PILLS ‘A Diuretic Stimu- 
ant for the Kidneys) e 50c ackage containing about 70 pilis 


ZING AND COPPER BANISH RHEUMATISM 


Remarkable New Discovery 
Proving Boon to Thousands 














McKenzie, Tenn.—Application for patent 
-covering what is considered to be the most 
es discovery of its kind has just been 
made by the Eureka Manufacturing ‘Co., 
197 Stonewall St., McKenzie, Tenn. After 
years of experiment they discovered that an 

especially constructed, chemically treated 
set of heel plates, one zinc and one copper, 
placed in the shoes of the sufferer will, by 
a scientific process, quickly rid the wearer 
of rheumatic pain, sciatica and stiff joints, 
as well as tone up the system in general. 
Experiments in hundreds of cases have 
‘proved this discovery to be a boon to all 
sufferers of the above ailments, especially 
as it eliminates the use of medicine which, 
in many instances, proves to be of only 
temporary value. They are anxious to prove 
their statements by sending any sufferer of 

‘essay trial 


rheumatism a offer. 
Write them today,——Adv 


a 


Men and women everywhere are selling our’ 





. THE PATHFINDER 
Letters from Readers 


Seedless Watermelons 


One of your subscribers asks how to 
propagate seedless watermelons. You 
answer there are no seedless water- 
melons propagated. Now if you will 
cover a melon vine between the melon 
and the parent vine with dirt, in a few 
days the vine so covered will take root, 
then cut the vine between the dirt cov- 
ered portion and the parent vine and 
the melon on the severed branch will be 
a perfectly good melon but without any 
seeds.—J. A. Settle, Walnut, Kans, 


A Wise Mud Mason 
Some years ago my children were 
watching a “mud mason” (or mud wasp 
or dirt-dobber) which was dragging a 








j great big worm much larger than him- 


self. He became tired of his load and 
being afraid to lay it down on the 
ground for fear some other fellow 
might come along and‘ take it, he 
climbed up into a high weed and hung 
his worm up in a fork of the weed, then 
came down and went off and was gone 


for quite a while. The children thought _ 


he had gone to hunt a place to store his 
meat. He came back presently and got 
his worm and went away with it— 
Cora L. Stacy, Melvin Hill, N. C. 


Racket Stores 


In this section of the country there 
are in many small towns what are call- 
ed “racket stores.” A racket store seems 
to be a place where novelties of all 
kinds are sold. It has always been a 
mystery to me why such stores are so 
called. I am wondering whether there 
are racket stores in other: sections of 
the country.—Felix Ranger, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Kidding Doodle Bugs 

Since reading the letter about doodle 
bugs we have become somewhat retro- 
spective and call to mind the time when 
we caHed these bugs into activity. The 
words we: used were: “Doodle horn, 
doodle horn, come up and get a bushel 
of corn.” This was lots of corn for a 
bug of that size, but it seemed to make 
them stir—Charles G. Hayes, Green- 
field, Ohio. 


Good Suggestion 

Will you permit a suggestion from a 
subscriber? The Pathfinder, with its 
two or three million readers, must have 
subscribers in. every country of the 
world. Many of these people live in 
strange lands and have strange and in- 
teresting experiences among still strang- 
er peoples. I suggest that such persons 
give the benefit of such experiences, or 
observations, in the form of brief let- 
ters to the department Letters from 
Readers. It would be interesting to read 
letters from China, Japan, Siberia, 
Korea, Persia, Arabia, Madagascar, 
Africa, and all the other countries and 
islands of the world. I suggest that 
whenever an article appears in the mag- 
azine about something concerning 
which they have had aa interesting ex- 
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perience, or made an interesting obser- 
vation, they send it in as a letter, 
the Pathfinder, of course, being the 
judge as to whether it should be pub- 


lished or not. I like the letters from 
readers and think they would be still 
more interesting if we could read more 
letters from little known places.—Jacob 
Dockstader, Quebec, Canada. 


Horseflies Have Stabilizers 

Your correspondents are perfectly 
right in regard to their observations as 
to the actions of a “destabilized” horse- 
fly—but they draw the wrong conclu- 
sions. The eyes of a horsefly are on 
each side of h': head, where_the ma- 
jority of most well-meaning -flies and 
other insects have them. The small 
clublike stems under the wings are 
nothing more than “stabilizers” or “bal- 
ancers” to control flight. They can be 
found on all flying insects and are more 
pronounced o.* the honeybee and blue 
bottles. This question came up during 
a lecture by our state biologist while’ I 
was in college and on his authority I 
write. 
of the type commonly known as “blow- 
fly” whose stabilizers are quite pro- 
nounced and remove one of them he can 
still take flight fairly well, but can do 
nothing but circle around in a direction 
corresponding to the one removed. 
Flight will not be very long. If both 
are removed there can be no flight at 
all. A flying inseet’s balance is neces- 
sarily very delicate. and the minute 
weight of, these small projections con- 
trols his equilibrium.—J. Albert Stevens 
jr., Bar Harbor, Me. 


Snakes Killed by Nest Egg 

About two years ago a lady of my ac 
quaintance placed a china nest egg in 
a hen’s nest in her orchard. This egg 
was a relic which had been in her fam- 
ily for 20 years ‘or more and was highly 
prized as a keepsake. On going to the 
nest one day the egg was missing. She 
searched the premises but failed to find 
it any place. Now some eight months 
from this time a neighbor found the 
skeleton of a snake and entwined in the 
bones was the china nest egg. This 
neighbor did not know of course 
whence the egg ¢ame. She, however, 
took it to her own hennery and placed 
it in a nest, where it remained, per- 
forming its duty as a nest egg, for some 
months, until it again disappeared from 
this particular place. In a short time, 
say about a month, afterwards, an- 
other neighbor found a large chicken 
snake seemingly lifeless, but still show- 
ing some signs of life. She proceeded 
to kill it, and upon investigation, she 
found what seented to be an egg in the 
snake’s body. On further investigation 
she found it to be a china nest egg, and 
knowing about her neighbor losing the 
nest egg, she delivered it to its first 
owner. These three lived within half 
of a mile of one another, and the nest 
egg was no doubt the direcf cause of 
the death of at least two snakes, and 
all know it to be the same nést egg, as 
there was no other in the neighborhood 
like this one-—Guy Stephenson, Monti 
cello, Ark. 


If you procure a large horsefly: 
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Newspaper Views | 








Dallas News—The only trouble with do- 
ing your Christmas shopping early is* get- 
ting the wherewithal on the same schedule. 





Boston Transcript—If the president will 
rebate 12% per cent of the arithmetic in 
the income tax returns he will win the 
eternal gratitude of the country. 


Charleston Post—After Senator Reed gets 
through investigating campaigns, his com- 
mittee ought to try to find out if anybody 
in the weather bureau is interested in-the 
ice trust. 








Detroit News—From a chemical stand- 
point, 98 cents is said by Dr. Allan Craig, 
of Chicago, to represent the value of the 
average man, exclusive of bridge work and 
fillings. 


Wall Street Journal—Scfentists say small 
jovial women make the best mates. A short 
wife and a gay one. 








Arkansas Gazette—Mars is ‘being blamed 
for the unusually bad weather that Europe 
is suffering. Even so, Mars is not causing 
Europe the suffering that he caused in 1914- 
1918. . 


Dayton News—A Smithsonian seientist 
says the average woman is not interested 
in the study of prehistoric man. Why 
should she be, when she has her hands ful¥ 
trying to understand: a modern man? 


Meadville (Pa.) Tribune—When we fi- 
nanced the war we didn’t suppose it was 
to become a permanent job. 


Flerence (Ala.) Herald—No domestic sei- 
ence course is necessary to enable a girl 











to make a traffic jam. : 
a i cocteemmeemmenell 


Dallas News—Just as soon as we get 
through with our mail bandits, we’d better 
shoot in another stiff mote to Peking about 
order in China. 


Sioux City Tribune—America “blew in” 
$822,000,000 for tires and tubes last year} 
and “blew out” abeut an equal amount. 


Lowell Leader—The first practical step 
toward disarmament is to remove the chip 
from your ewn sheulder. 


Washingten Star—A divorce sometimes 
creates twe metien pieture stars where 
there was but one before. 


Wall Street Jourmal—If those accepted 
are a criterion, the absolute degree in ab- 
surdity must be a rejected movie scenario. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—A New England 
court decides that at least/one egg must ‘be 
used in a custard. May we have some simi- 
lar decisions en oyster stew, clam chowder 
and chicken pie. Z 


Baltimore Sun—Simile: As self-satisfied\ 
as a fellow who has just succeeded in 
threading a needle for his wife. 


Milwaukee Leader—Abont the easiest 
way to get training in the latest danee mo- 
tions is to turn over a hee hive. 


Kansas City Star—The grandfathers 
named Pullman cars, the sons selected 
monickers for summer eottages and the 
grandsons now paint silly legends on the 
sides of Ford gars. 


Dayton News—There is no doubt that 
the way of the transgressor is hard, but 
it generally makes the way of the law- 
yers pretty easy. 


Detroit, News—An Eskimo, brought to 
New York on a sight-seeing tour, describes 
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the American girl as “onnanutziak.” That 


leaves only “onna” and “ziak” té be ex- 
plained. 


Florence Herald—Boll weevils tried hard 
to reduce the cotton crop, but the govern- 
ment estimators were too much for them. 








Toledo Blade—Young Jiddu Krishnamur- 
ti says he is neverygoing to get married— 
as if he knew anything about it. 





Altoona Mirror—Those who want to in- 
vest in a going concern should make sure 
which way it is going. 


Omaha World Herald—At this rate the 
Osage Indians will soon be able to buy back 
the country for the Indian. 


Grand Rapids Press—About the only 
thing which hasn’t changed in the last 10 
years is restaurant gravy. 











Winston-Salem Journal—The farm has 
given this country most of its great men— 
and now look at the fix the farm’s in! 


Kansas City Star—It’s getting risky to 
write a geography nowadays, so many sec- 
tions being so touchy about the way their 
climate is described. 








A POETIC ENDLESS CHAIN. 


Is it hard to write columns? Well rather. 
It isn’t 9’ skittles and bliss. 
The quatrains especially bother— 
They are seldom as easy as this. 
—Buffalo News. 


Which accounts in a way. for the habit, 
And it surely is nething amiss, 
When we see a four-liner we grab fit 
And tack on anether like this. 
—Youngstown Telegram, 


We thank you, dear celyumning brother, 
For saving us laker and fret. 
Behold! We have written another, 
And, happily, the end is not. yet. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Let me get in while it’s going, 
I can tack on a verse, and I will. 
Just look at the way it is growing 
And notice the space it ean fill. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


When the mail effers nething but drivel 

And the ones yeu rely on don’t please, 

It is then that yeu twitch in yeur swivel 

And thank heaven fer fillers like these. 
—New York Graphic. 


’ So the Pathfinder welcomes the let, 


Its desk is the right place to please, 
For without our seissers or pastepet - 
There would be ne reason for these. 


HEAVEN NOT A KINGDOM 





Dr. James Madisen, second cousin of the | 


illustrious president by that name, was 
elected president of William and Mary 
college when he was only 28 years of age. 
It was necessary, befere he could assume 


_ Office, to suspend the statute requiring that 


the president of the institution must be 
net less than 30 years old. The young 
college president, who way ordained in the 
Episcopal ministry in 1775, was an ardent 
republican. It-is-said that in his sermons 
he would never speak of heaven as a 
kingdom, He always referred to it as the 
“great republic where there is no distinc- 
tion of rank, and where all men are free 


and equal.” 





SUCH IS LIFE 


“None of us is perfect, 
For even those,” said Grimes, 
“Upon the straight and narrow way 
Detour, alas, sometimes.” 
—Boston Transcript, 
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STOMACH 
TROUBLES 2% 






Does Your tress Y 
Is it Weak and Sore, Tender and Painful? 


Do you suffer from D Sour 
5 rt hr ee 


Stomach, are ser 
stipation, Headache, Belching, Catarrh 


of the Stomach or from acute or chronic 
Stomac 






its. you have tried without re 


how many 
sult, gend for this Free Peoto TODAY 
DR.G.C. YOUNG CO., Dept. 5, TACKSON. MICK 


























nr Treated O 
Drops Week FREE 


Short breataing relieved in 36 
Swelling remeved in 


151020 Regula 
heart, corrects the liver wine eys; 
the blood and prevents swelling. re 





AGENTS &:: FREE &%'sr. 
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Piles Now Quickly Healed 
Without Pain or Operation 


INTERNAL TABLET 
TREATMENT SOON 
FREES SUFFERERS 


Severest Cases Quickly Respond to 
This Wonderful, Scientific 
Combination Treatment 


Piles, which authorities state are one 
of-the most prevalent afflictions of the 
human race, are no longer regarded as a 
serious trouble. Unfortunate and pain- 
ful they are, sparing neither old nor 
young, man, woman nor child; but 
easily and pleasantly conquered by a 
new scientific treatment. 


To this good news is added the infor- 
mation that the new method has been 
thoroughly tested and proved before 
such announcement could be published. 
In thousands of cases where victims 
have suffered for years and frankly 
given up all hope of relief, this marvel- 
ously simple method has freed them so 
quickly of piles that they were posi- 
tively amazed. 


Real Trouble Well Concealed 


The Page Internal Tablet Combination 
Treatment, as this new method is called, 
quickly strikes at the root of the evil 
which is inside and far beyond reach of 
the ordinary local treatments on which 
sufferers have been forced to rely here- 
tofore. The real cause of piles, or 
hemorrhoids, as they are scientifically 
termed, must be remedied before the 
slightest hope of permanent relief can 
even be entertained. That terrible burn- 
ing, that miserable smarting, that un- 
bearable itching and, in some cases, 
alarming loss of blood is obviously not 
the cause, but merely an effect of the 
condition which so manifests itself. 


Then logically, the means which must 
be taken to drive piles away should in- 
clude a treatment that attacks the cause. 
While this treatment is taking effect, it 
is also possible to give immediate relief 
from the attending pain and to prevent 
the local irritation and aggravation 
which makes piles so uncomfortable. 
This, the Page Treatment actually does, 
for it is a combination idea which heals 
the condition as it relieves the suffering. 


Well After 32 Years 


After 32 years, A. L. Goldston, of Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., is rid of piles. “I 
am perfectly well of my pile trouble 
from which I have been suffering for 
the past 32 years. I can say so far that 
all the discoveries of this century do 





“TI Want 
Every Pile 
Sufferer 
to Have a 


Free Trial 
Package’’ 











not compare with this great discovery 
to free the many thousands of people 
suffering the torture of piles.” 


Woman Freed of Long Agony 
by Unique New Method 


After suffering untold pain and con- 
stant discomfort for 14 years, Mrs. Joe 
W. Kelly, of Asheville, N. C., tells how 
she was freed of piles by the Page Com- 
bination Treatment. In her letter she 
says: “I am glad to say that your Pile 
Treatment has entirely rid me of this 
terrible disease. I had suffered agony 
for 14 years and tried all kinds of treat- 
ments without success. Now I cannot 
tell you how thankful I am for this won- 
derful relief, and I will tell everyone 
whom I know to be a sufferer about this 
wonderful treatment.” 


Free Trial Packet Ends Suffering 
For Many Pile Victims 


The E, R. Page Co. agrees to send 
every person afflicted with piles a trial 
package of our new Page Internal Tab- 
let Combination Treatment. This pack- 
age costs the sufferer nothing. But they 
feel that the money used to introduce 
their product is well spent—that it 
proves their good faith- with sufferers 
in not asking them to spend one cent 
until they have demonstrated the merits 
of the Page method to their own com- 
Pe i. 


1e Page Combination 
; that in many cases 
‘one suffices to end 
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ere 


the trouble. 
ment, suppositories and other local 
methods had been employed, either 
regularly or intermittently, often for 
years. Even severe cases of bleeding 
piles have responded quickly to this 
marvelous internal treatment and en- 
abled their victims to regain health and 
happiness in an incredibly short time. 


This after salves, oint- 


Results produced in literally thou- 
sands of cases show conclusively that 
the Page Internal Tablet Combination 
Treatment is not a mere theory. It is 
a demonstrated success. It drives away 
piles and it does this quickly, pleasantly, 
surely. You can test it free. The cou- 
pon is handy. Clip and mail it toda) 


1 TRIAL 


NOW 
FREE otro: 


poe 
| E. R. PAGE CO., 


304-C Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
Without cost or obligation on my | 
| Send me in plain wrapper a Trial Pack 


of the Page Internal Tablet Combina! 
| Treatment for Piles. 
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